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THE CONVERSION OF THE NORTH CAROLINA 
PUBLIC DEBT AFTER 1879 


By B. U. Ratcurorp 


In a previous article! we have described the plans whereby 
North Carolina hoped to compromise and refund several parts of 
her debt as it existed in 1879. Conversion was started, and soon 
a majority of the bonds covered by the different compromise acts 
had been retired. But a few of them continued to drift in over 
a period of several years, and some became bases for suits 
against the State. The special-tax bonds, which had been repu- 
diated, also remained a source of special trouble to the State, 
occasioning several threatened and attempted suits. 


THE CONSTRUCTION BONDS 


The construction bonds—those issued to aid in the building 
of the North Carolina Railroad and specifically secured by a 
pledge of stock in that road—provided the least difficulty because 
they had received the most liberal treatment, and because most 
of the bondholders had agreed to the compromise. The conver- 
sion of these bonds progressed as follows: 


1882 1884 1886 1888 
Converted $1,720,000 $2,030,000 $2,577,000 $2,606,000 
Unconverted 1,075,000 765,000 218,000 189,000 


Of the $189,000 outstanding in 1888, the Secretary of the 
Interior of the United States held $147,000 as part of a trust 
fund for Indian tribes. Accumulated interest of $46,590 on 
these bonds brought the total claim to $193,590. Portions of 
these bonds matured January 1, 1884, and January 1 and April 1, 
1885. On April 15, 1885, the Secretary of the Interior and the 
Treasurer of the United States called on the State Treasurer for 


“The Adjustment of the North Carolina Public Debt, 1879-1883," The North Carolina His- 
torical Review, Vol. X, No. 3, July, 1933, p. 157. 
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the payment of $128,000 of principal and $45,870 of accrued 
interest—a total of $173,870. The Treasurer replied that no 
cash had been provided for the payment of the bonds, and offered 
new 6 per cent bonds at the rate specified in the compromise 
act. This offer was refused, since it called for relinquishing 
$240 of interest on each bond. In 1887 the Treasurer asked the 
legislature for authority to sell 4 per cent bonds from the sinking 
fund against the consolidated debt in order to raise the cash 
to pay this and other similar claims from those unwilling to 
accept the terms of the agreement. The bonds so redeemed were 
to go into the sinking fund.2 The Governor endorsed this re- 
quest, and, pointing out that the new bonds were selling at 130 or 
more, asked that further exchange of the construction bonds for 
6 per cent bonds be stopped.* The authority was given, but 
with the proviso that the 4 per cent bonds would have to be 
sold at par or above.* 

On the strength of this law, the Treasurer went to Washing- 
ton in March, 1887, and offered to redeem the bonds held by the 
United States at face value, and to pay the interest coupons until 
maturity—a total of $193,590. The Secretary of the Interior 
promised to reply to this overture, but failed to do so. In his 
report to Congress for 1887 he referred to an offer by an indi- 
vidual to pay the principal, all coupons, and interest to time of 
delivery ; but he stated that since the market value of these bonds 
seemed to be improving, he had delayed action. 

In the meantime the price of the State’s 4 per cent bonds de- 
clined; in January, 1889, they were selling at about 91. Since 
the sale of bonds from the sinking fund below par was unlaw- 
ful, the Governor requested that the Treasurer be allowed to sell 
them at the best price possible in order to raise the money 
necessary to retire the bonds held by the United States. The 
legislature, however, directed the sale of enough 6 per cent 
bonds to pay the claim.? Accordingly, the Treasurer sold $113,- 
000, par value, of 6 per cent bonds, realizing a premium of 25 
per cent, or a total of $141,250. The receiver in the Swasey 
wo rreaaurer'e, Papeete RB, IR See below for the provisions under which bonds 

8Governor'’s Message, 1887, p. 7 


4Public Laws, 1887, Ch. 231, p. 467. 
5Treasurer’s Report, 1888, pp. 14-15; Report of the Secretary of the Interior, 1887, I, 36. 


6Governor’s Mess~ge, 1889, p. 3. 
TPublic Laws, 1889, Ch. 104, p. 101. 
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suit contributed $5,891.25 from the funds in his hands, making 
$147,141.25; this covered the principal of the bonds and com- 
mission charges. On October 2, 1889, the principal of the bonds 
and the interest coupons were paid—the latter from general 
funds of the State.® 

But the United States Government demanded payment of in- 
terest after maturity, amounting to $41,280. The demand was 
refused, and on November 5, 1889, action was brought against 
North Carolina in an agreed case before the Supreme Court of 
the United States. The decision was rendered in favor of North 
Carolina on May 19, 1890.9 The Court said in part: 


Interest . . . is not to be awarded against a sovereign government 
unless its consent to pay interest has been manifested by an act of legis- 
lature, or by a lawful contract of its executive officers. . . . it is 
equally well settled, by judgments of the Supreme Court of North Caro- 
lina, that the State, unless by or pursuant to an explicit statute, is not 
liable for interest even on a sum certain which is overdue and unpaid.!® 


By 1889 $2,607,000 of the construction bonds had been re- 
funded. During 1890 the receiver retired $5,000 by cash pay- 


ments, leaving only $36,000 outstanding. Six years later eleven 
bonds were redeemed in cash. A few more were redeemed 
before 1926, when $18,000 were still unaccounted for, according 
to the last report made on this part of the debt. In addition to 
the cash payments, refunding bonds to the amount of $2,720,000 
had been issued. On December 6, 1890, a court decree formally 
ended the Swasey suit, which had extended over a period of nine- 
teen years.!! 

The sinking fund for these bonds, created by the excess of 
dividends over interest requirements, grew steadily. In 1895 
the North Carolina Railroad was leased to the Southern Railway 
Company for ninety-nine years at an annual rental of $266,000 
for the first six years and $286,000 for the remaining ninety- 
three years,!2 thus assuring a steady income. The State, after 
1902, received about $210,000 per year as dividends, while pay- 
ing out only $163,200 as interest. But it seems that the State 


“Treasurer's Report, 1890, pp. 16-17. 

°C. K. Brown, A State Movement in Railroad Development, Chapel Hill, 1928, p. 272. 
l0United States v. North Carolina, 186 U. 5S. 211. 

Brown, op. cit., p. 273. - 

12] bid., p. 184. 
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kept the sinking fund only as a book account, and used the 
money for general purposes. In 1898 the Treasurer reported 
that the dividends “. . . have been turned into the treasury 
and disbursed as other funds. I think there should be some pro- 
vision made to replace this trust fund, as it should be used only 
temporarily for general purposes.”!% The fund was $170,- 
835.97. It continued to grow, and the Treasurer continued to 
make his recommendation for action until 1906. At that time 
the balance in the fund was $487,097.97, and still nothing had 
been done about it. No further report concerning it is found. 

The 6 per cent bonds issued to refund the construction bonds— 
$2,720,000 in amount—were to mature April 1, 1919. In 1917 
the legislature authorized the Treasurer to refund the issue with 
a like amount of forty-year bonds bearing not over 4 per cent 
interest, to be sold at not less than par. The coupons were to 
be receivable for debts to the State, but the bonds were not to 
have any lien on the State-owned stock.'4 However, in 1919, 
before the maturity date arrived, the act was repealed and re- 
placed by another identical with it except for one section, which 
provided that if it were impossible to sell the bonds under the 
conditions stated, the Treasurer might borrow the amount 
needed at the best rate of interest possible, giving short-term 
notes running for not more than two years.!5 This was for- 
tunate, for, on account of the prevailing high interest rates, the 
bonds could not be sold, and the Treasurer negotiated a loan for 
the amount with the First National Bank of New York at 454 
per cent interest.1® 

In the summer of 1920 the extra session of the legislature, 
in view of the fact that “. . . the money market [was] not 
in a condition to float bonds at any reasonable rate of inter- 
est . . . ,” authorized the Treasurer to renew the notes for 
not more than two and one-half years, and to proceed with the 
sale of the bonds at any time when the condition of the bond 
market should justify it.17 On February 7, 1921, the Treasurer 
contracted for the sale of $4,500,000 of refunding notes, matur- 


18Treasurer’s Report, 1898, p. 6. 
14Public Laws, 1917, Ch. 156, p. 308. 
15] bid., 1919, Ch. 1, p. 37. 
16Treasurer’s Report, 1920, p. 3. 
17Public Laws, Extra Session, 1920, Ch. 92, p. 119. 
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ing February 15, 1922, to care for these and other obligations. 
The legislature of 1921 ratified this and made provisions for 
renewing the notes until April, 1923. The same session pro- 
vided for the sale of 5 per cent serial bonds to fund the notes at 
par.'§ In January, 1922, the bonds were sold to a New York 
syndicate at 101.6, giving the State a premium of $72,000 and 
making the effective yield about 4.81 per cent. Of the total, 
$750,000 will mature in 1937, a similar amount in 1942, and 
$1,500,000 in each of the years 1947 and 1952.‘® 

Thus almost all of the debt contracted to aid the North Caro- 
lina Railroad in 1853-55 is included in our debt of today. At 
4.81 per cent interest, the burden of carrying it is $130,832 per 
year. The State usually receives about $210,000 per year in 
dividends on its stock in the road. 


THE CONSOLIDATED DEBT 


The conversion of the main part of the debt did not proceed 
as smoothly as did that of the construction bonds. It will be 
recalled that the principal adjustment measure covered $12,- 
627,045 of the old bonds, which were to be converted into 


$3,589,511.25 of new bonds. This conversion progressed as 
follows: 


Old Bonds New Bonds 
Year Redeemed Issued 
1880 $ 7,470,245 $2,211,616.25 
1882 8,820,745 2,600,641.25 
1884 9,627,445 2,803,796.25 
1886 10,507,045 3,045,036.25 
1888 10,713,945 3,097 ,671.25 
1890 11,051,045 3,191,836.25 
1892 11,405,545 3,298,950.00 


The time for converting the old bonds, which was to have 
expired on January 1, 1882, was successively extended to 1910. 

The first legal contest of the terms of this settlement began 
in 1883. One W. E. Christian, who owned some of the bonds 
issued to aid the Atlantic and North Carolina Railroad, brought 
a suit similar to the Swasey case. The bonds in question were 
secured by a lien on the State-owned stock in the above railroad, 


18/bid., 1921, Ch. 43, p. 291; Ch. 107, p. 362. 
19Commercial and Financial Chronicle, CXIV (1922), 222. 
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and Christian brought proceedings against the railroad, F. M. 
Simmons (the State’s proxy) and J. M. Worth, State Treasurer, 
asking: (1) that enough stock be sold to pay past-due interest; 
(2) that a receiver be appointed to receive the dividends on the 
stock for the benefit of the bondholders; and (3) that the rail- 
road be enjoined from paying dividends to the State Treasurer, 
and that the latter be enjoined from receiving them. The 
State’s defense was the same as in the Swasey suit. With one 
exception the two suits were identical in nature; in the Swasey 
suit the State did not hold the formal certificates of stock at the 
beginning, while in this case it did. It would seem that the 
courts gave some weight to this fact. 

The United States Circuit Court fer the Eastern District of 
North Carolina dismissed the case, and an appeal was taken to 
the Supreme Court of the United States. The final decision was 
rendered at the October term, 1889, and was a victory for North 
Carolina. Some portions of the Court’s reasoning are of inter- 
est. In regard to the stock pledged as security, it said: 


This was nothing more than a promise that the stock should be held 
and set apart for the payment of the bonds, and that the dividends 
should be applied to the interest. There was no actual pledge 
the pledge given by the State in a statute may have amounted to a 
mortgage, but it could amount to nothing more; and if a mortgage, it 
did not place the mortgagee in possession, but gave him merely a naked 
right to have the property appropriated and applied to the payment of 
his debt. But how is the right to be asserted? [In the case of a private 
mortgage] the proceeding is a suit against the party to obtain, by 
decree of the court, the benefit of the mortgage right. But where the 
mortgagor in possession is a sovereign state, no such proceeding can be 
maintained.?° 


Regarding the Swasey case, cited as a precedent, the Court 
had the following to say: 


We are not certain that we are fully in possession of the facts of that 
case; but if they were the same as in the present case, with the highest 
respect for the opinion of the lamented Chief Justice [Waite] we 
cannot assent to the conclusion to which he arrived . . . His views 
in the Swasey case seem to have been based on the notion that the stock 
of the State was lodged in the hands of the railroad company as a 


20Christian v. A. & N. C. R. R. et al., 133 U. S. 233. 
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trustee for the parties concerned, and was not in the hands of the State 
itself . . . But if the facts in that case were as he supposed them to 
be, the facts in the present case are certainly different from that. No 
stockholder of any company ever had more perfect possession of his 
stock than the State of North Carolina has of the stock in question. 


Thus the Supreme Court upheld the decision of the circuit 
court, and dismissed the case on the ground that the State was 
an indispensable party to the suit. In making this decision the 
Court, for all practical purposes, reversed its position of fifteen 
years before, which had cost the State a sum approaching 
$2,500,000, for without the Swasey decision the holders of the 
construction bonds would, undoubtedly, have been treated as 
were the other bondholders. 

After the above suit, conversion of the debt continued slowly 
and at a decreasing rate. By 1900 $3,372,050 of the new 4 per 
cent bonds had been issued in exchange for old bonds, and 
$195,300 had been issued for other purposes, making a total 
4 per cent debt of $3,567,350. The 6 per cent bonds made the 
total interest-bearing debt $6,287,350, while the State stood obli- 
gated to issue, if old bonds were presented for redemption, 
$218,420 of 4 per cent bonds and $22,000 of 6 per cent bonds. 
The total debt in the year 1900 was therefore $6,527,770. 

In the meantime the sinking fund against the consolidated 
debt was undergoing some interesting developments. It will 
be remembered that the collections from certain taxes were set 
aside to form this fund. These were the taxes on incomes, the 
various business taxes, including a tax on drummers, and a part 
of the taxes on liquor dealers. In addition, a part of the ad 
valorem tax was used to cover any deficiency in the fund. Of 
this group, the tax on drummers was by far the most important. 
usually returning over $80,000 per year. 

Yielding, altogether, over $100,000 per year, these taxes were 
definitely productive. Furthermore, as the debt was converted 
rather slowly at first, the interest requirements were not as 
great as had been expected. The result was that the sinking 
fund grew rapidly, and by 1884 it amounted to $310,014.52." 


21Treasurer’s Report, 1884, p. 4. In the same year the general fund receipts were in- 
creased enormously by the sale of the Western North Carolina Railroad bonds for $600,000, 
and there was a total surplus of $926,086.98" As previously provided by law in such a con- 
tingency, a large part of the taxes for the year 1884 were not co 
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Previously, in the act of 1879, the Treasurer had been directed 

to use this fund to buy 4 per cent bonds, which were to be can- 
celed. But an act of 1885 provided that the bonds so bought 
should be held in the sinking fund, and might be sold later if 
necessary to pay the interest on this part of the debt.22 The 
Treasurer, in 1885, invested $247,815.98 from the fund, buying 
bonds with a total par value of $272,250 at an average price of 
91.02.28 

Conditions, however, changed decidedly and rapidly. As more 
of the old bonds were converted, the interest requirements in- 
creased. Further, in 1887 the ad valorem tax rate was reduced 
from 25 cents to 20 cents per $100. In 1889 came the heaviest 
blow of all when the drummers’ tax was declared unconstitu- 
tional, as a tax on interstate commerce, and almost $90,000 of 
annual revenue was lost.24 Consequent upon these develop- 
ments, the State was threatened with a deficit of $160,000, and 
the Treasurer, perforce, sold $100,000 of bonds from the sinking 
fund in order to pay the interest on the debt. The bonds were 
sold for $100,592.45. 

After this, the calls on the sinking fund to meet interest pay- 
ments were heavy, and by 1900 it was entirely exhausted. Dur- 
ing its operations it had shown a profit of $46,193.15. In 1900 
the special taxes devoted to the payment of interest were yielding 
only about $32,500, while about $100,000 had to be raised from 
other sources.?5 

In the election of 1896 the Republicans regained power in 
the State for a short while, and for a time hope was revived in 
certain quarters that this administration would take action favor- 
able to the holders of those old bonds, which had been scaled 
down, and also, perhaps, to the holders of the special-tax bonds. 
No action was taken, probably because it was impossible to over- 
come public sentiment and the legal obstacles; but it was charged 
that Senator Butler and Governor Russell, two of the Republican 
leaders, were responsible for the developments described below, 
which came immediately after they left office.?° 















22Public Laws, 1885, Ch. 403, 665. It was also provided (Public Laws, 1887, Ch. 231, 
p. 467) that some of these might be sold to buy in the construction bonds, but conditions 
were such that the bonds could not be sold as directed. 


22Governor’s Message, 1887, p. 5. 
24Auditor’s Report, 1889, pp. rw State v. Bracco, 103 N. C. 349. 


25Treasurer’s Report, 1900, p. 
26J. G. de R. Hamilton, Htekeory of North Carolina, Vol. UI, Chicago and New York, 1919, 


pp. 318, 323-24. 
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Of the old recognized bonds which had not been presented to 
the State for exchange, Schafer Brothers, of New York, held 252 
which had been issued in 1867 to aid the Western North Caro- 
lina Railroad. In October, 1900, Schafer Brothers presented ten 
of these for exchange. The bonds had been canceled when 
Governor Russell, then in office, held up the transaction and 
notified his law partner, who was counsel for some holders of 
State bonds. One writer has described the subsequent develop- 
ments as follows: 


A few days later a demand was made for the return of the bonds, and 
the Treasurer was compelled to write a certificate on each that its can- 
cellation was void. Eight of these were in the number given South 
Dakota. These facts did not become known until later.?7 


In 1901 Schafer Brothers presented a petition to the Governor 
and legislature, stating that they held bonds of the State, issued 
under acts of 1865 and 1866, to aid the Western North Carolina 
Railroad, to the amount of about $250,000, on which $400,000 of 
interest had accumulated. These were known as Western North 
Carolina Railroad ten-share bonds, because each had a second 
mortgage on ten shares of the stock held by the State in the 
North Carolina Railroad; the first mortgage was held by the 
construction bonds. The petitioners contended that the State 
had no right to make the agreement of 1882 with the holders 
of the construction bonds, extending the first mortgage bonds 
until 1919, without the consent of the second mortgagees. It 
was also argued that the latter had a right at law to pay off the 
first mortgage bonds and enforce their second mortgage claims. 
The State was asked to waive its immunity under the Eleventh 
Amendment and submit to suit.?% 

In his message to the legislature of 1901 the Governor dis- 
cussed what action might properly be taken. He asserted that 
the stock pledged as security was worth about $5,000,000, and 
that if the holders of the second mortgage bonds would agree to 
settle for about $300,000 in case they secured judgment in the 
courts, both mortgages could be paid off for $3,000,000, leaving 
the State with stock worth $2,000,000. He said further: “Or 


277 bid., p. 324. 
*8Governor’s Message, 1901, p. 16. 
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the State, by purchasing at the judicial sale, could retain all its 
stock and borrow the three million by the issue of bonds at a 
very low rate of interest, probably 314 per cent.” 2° 

He then raised the question as to whether this would consti- 
tute bad faith to the first mortgage bondholders, leaving the 
legislature to consider the problem. The legislature, however, 
failed to act. 

Following this defeat at the hands of the legislature, the bond- 
holders set about to have legal action brought against the State 
on the basis of these bonds. Senator Butier, while in South 
Dakota in 1900, suggested that it might be possible to arrange 
a donation of some of these bonds to the University of South 
Dakota.*° The legislature of that State in March, 1901, passed 
a law providing that all gifts to the State should be accepted, 
and if necessary, suits should be brought to collect any securities 
so given. The Attorney General was empowered to employ 
counsel to aid him in such suits, the counsel to be paid out of the 
proceeds which might be realized. 

On September 10, 1901, Simon Schafer donated ten of the 
bonds mentioned above to the State of South Dakota, stating that 
if that State should enforce payment— 


it would be the inclination of the owners of a majority of the 
total issue now outstanding to make additional donations to such gov- 
ernments as may be able to collect from the repudiating state, rather 
than accept the small pittance offered in settlement.*! 


On October 7, 1901, South Dakota applied to the Supreme 
Court of the United States for permission to bring suit against 
North Carolina and two private individuals. On November 
18th, the permission having been granted, the complaint was 
filed. At no time did South Dakota make any demand on North 
Carolina for payment. Governor Aycock said later: 


No demand had ever been made by the State of South Dakota upon 
this State for the payment of said bonds so donated to her, and the 
first information I had of the purpose of the said State to sue this State 
was notice in the newspapers of the country that application had been 
made . . . for permission to bring suit. 


2°[bid., p. 17. 
30Hamilton, op. cit., pp. 323-24; South Dakota v. North Carolina, 192 U. S. at pp. 289-90. 


31South Dakota v. North Carolina, 192 U. S. at p. 291. 
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Iam... certain that the jurisdiction of the United States Court 
over this matter has been secured by chicanery.*? 


The case was of unusual interest. It was the first time one 
state had attempted to collect a money claim against another in 
this way. Also, it was not a claim which had arisen between the 
two states; it had arisen between an individual and North Caro- 
lina, and had been assumed by South Dakota. But it was more 
than an attempt by a state to collect a monetary claim. The 
suit was brought against North Carolina; Simon Rothschilds, a 
holder of some of the first mortgage bonds on the stocks in ques- 
tion; and Charles Salter, a holder of bonds similar to those on 
which the suit was being brought, “ . . . the two individuals 
being made defendants as representatives of the classes of bond- 
holders to which they severally belong.”** It was thought nec- 
essary to name these individuals as codefendants, in order to 
define and fix the relationships between the holders of the bonds 
in question and the others who had claims on the stock. 

The scope of the suit was greatly enlarged and something of 
its nature was revealed by the prayer made to the Court. South 
Dakota prayed that North Carolina— 


: be required to pay the amount found due on the bonds held by 
the plaintiff, and that in default of payment North Carolina, and all 
persons claiming under said State, might be barred and foreclosed of all 
equity and right of redemption in and to the thirty thousand shares of 
stock held by the State, and that those shares, or as many thereof as 
might be necessary to pay off and discharge the entire mortgage tndebt- 
edness [italics mine], be sold and the proceeds . . . be applied in 
satisfaction of the bonds and coupons secured by such mortgage . . . 34 


Thus it was an attempt, if North Carolina failed to pay 
promptly, to secure payment on all of the bonds, and not merely 
those held by South Dakota. 

The suit stirred up a great commotion in North Carolina, and 
revived much political bitterness and hatred. Because of the 
connection of Butler and Russell with the case, feeling was 
strong against the Republicans. The state of South Dakota was 

®2Gevernor’s Message, 1905, 9. 


83South Dakota v. North Sordien, 192 U. 's. at p. 291. 
34] bid., at p. 291. 
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denounced for allowing itself to be used as a tooi by financial 
interests and questionable politicians. It was charged that the 
whole affair was a plot to ruin the credit of North Carolina. 

The case was heard in April, 1903, and South Dakota’s conten- 
tion was briefly presented. When the facts had been given, it 
was argued that South Dakota held a valid claim on North Caro- 
lina, and that a suit on such a claim was within the jurisdiction 
of the Court. 

North Carolina’s defense was long, thorough, and detailed. 
The following were the more important arguments. First, that 
the Supreme Court did not have jurisdiction. This was merely 
an attempt to evade the Eleventh Amendment, and was contrary 
to the spirit of the Constitution. The former holders of the 
bonds could not sue, and, “A transferee has no higher or further 
rights than the transferrer.” Furthermore, it was a money 
claim between two states, such as was never intended to be set- 
tled in this Court. “A state is not liable to suit upon its bonds 
either by an individual or another state.”’ The defendants said, 
secondly, that the suit could not be maintained because individ- 
uals were named as codefendants; their interests were adverse 
to those of the State, and their presence would oust the jurisdic- 
tion of the Court. Thirdly, it was contended that South Dakota 
had come into possession of the bonds in question under condi- 
tions which prevented her from invoking the equity jurisdiction 
of the Court. “This suit is commenced and prosecuted by, or 
for the benefit of, individuals.” It was argued, fourthly, that 
the bonds were disposed of in ways contrary to the provisions 
of the enabling statute, and were therefore illegal and uncol- 
lectible. In the fifth place, the mortgage on the stocks was in- 
valid because the provisions of the act granting it were never 
complied with; no particular shares of stock were subjected to 
the lien of the mortgage, and the mortgage was never formally 
executed. Therefore, the only right of action was for breach of 
contract for failure to deliver the mortgage.*°* 

Rothschilds made no defense, stating that his interests were 
represented by Schafer Brothers. Salter asked that the pledged 


35Jbid., pp. 295-309. The bonds had on them the statement that ten shares of stock in the 
North Carolina Railroad were thereby mortgaged as collateral security. The enabling statute 
specified that this provision would have the effect of a registered mortgage without being 
registered. 
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stocks be sold and the proceeds applied to the payment of the 
bonds. 

A rehearing was ordered by the Court, and was held in 
January, 1904. The decision, arrived at by a five-to-four vote, 
was handed down February 1, 1904. The principal points in 
that decision are given herewith. First, there was no reasonable 
doubt of the validity of the bonds. Second, the state of South 
Dakota had a good title to the bonds; the motive of the giver 
did not affect the validity of the title. Third, the individuals 
were not necessary parties to the suit, and South Dakota could 
not ask for a foreclosure on all the bonds; 


It is not necessary for a full satisfaction of the mortgage on one of 
these bonds that any other mortgage upon another bond be also fore- 
closed. . . . So far as these individual defendants are concerned, the 
suit will be dismissed with costs against South Dakota. 


Fourth, the Court had jurisdiction over the case. Jurisdiction 
was determined by the status of the present owner, and was not 
affected by the fact that the donor could not sue. Further, a 


claim for money was clearly a justiciable claim under the Con- 
stitution. Fifth, it was decreed that North Carolina should pay 
to South Dakota $27,400, the amount of the principal and unpaid 
coupons of the ten bonds.** If payment were not made by 
January 1, 1905, one hundred shares of the State’s stock in the 
North Carolina Railroad should be sold at the east door of the 
Capitol in Washington to satisfy the claim.?* The time limit 
was later extended to April 1, 1905, in order to allow the legisla- 
ture time to act on the matter. 

Mr. Justice White, with three other members of the Court, 
including the Chief Justice, concurring, wrote a vigorous dis- 
senting opinion covering some thirty pages. He contended that 
the Court had no power to grant a decree in this case because: 
First, this was a device for evading the Eleventh Amendment, 
and was contrary to the spirit of the Constitution. Second, the 
conditions surrounding the acquisition of the bonds by South 
Dakota should prevent the exercise of equity. Third, certain 


‘*Interest after maturity was not allowed, following the decision in U. S. v. North Caro- 
lina, 136 U. S. 211. 
87192 U. S. 309-22. 
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parties to the suit, whose presence would oust the jurisdiction of 
the Court, were absent; a part of the suit had been dismissed. 
and now a relief, different from and inconsistent with that 
prayed for, was being granted. Fourth, all the stock owned by 
the State was security for the first mortgage bonds; it was meant 
to be an indivisible whole, yet this decision would divide it.*® 

It is important to note here that, although the decision was 
in favor of South Dakota, the victory was not a complete one. 
Payment was ordered only on ten bonds, while the original 
prayer might have resulted in an order to pay all the bonds. 
This was the provision which aroused the strongest opposition 
and the bitterest feeling in the State. Rebelling against the 
decision, many advocated a policy of passive resistance, allowing 
the stocks to be sold. The platform of the Democratic Party in 
1904 included a pledge not to pay the bonds except at a “fair” 
price, and it was generally understood that a fair price was the 
one offered in the compromise act of 1879.39 When the legis- 
lature met in 1905 the matter was laid before it by the Governor, 
and a special committee was appointed to study the question. 
After some deliberation, the committee recommended compliance 
with the decree of the Court, and soon thereafter the legisia- 
ture authorized the Governor to pay the judgment.*® Further- 
more, since the bondholders had made a direct threat to initiate 
further litigation, it was deemed best to make some kind of 
settlement with them. The bondholders offered several propo- 
sitions, involving payments ranging from $242,000 to $395,000. 
Finally, an agreement was reached whereby the State would pay 
to Schafer Brothers 25 per cent of the principal of the bonds held 
by them, and interest on such amount from 1879, amounting in 
all to $892 per bond, or a total of $215,864 for the 242 bonds. 
An act was passed authorizing the South Dakota settlement and 
also directing the Treasurer to make the above payment to 


38/bid., pp. 322-54. 

89During the excitement over this suit the bonds involved were often confused with the 
special-tax or “carpet bac” bonds, and many thought that it was such bonds that the State 
was having to pay. This confusion was detrimental to the credit of the State and was 
probably responsible for some of the trouble over the latter bonds that followed in later years. 

40The payment was made, but there continued to be much bitter denunciation of South 
Dakota in this State. So unpleasant was the notoriety stirred up by this incident that the 
Governor of South Dakota, in 1907, recommended to the legislature of that state that the 
money received in payment of the judgment be returned to North Carolina. Hamilton, 
op. cit., p. 328. 
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Schafer Brothers.t! In order to meet these two payments, 
$250,000 in eight-year 4 per cent bonds were sold. 

The following year the Treasurer reported that the bonds had 
yielded $265,440, which sum had been exhausted in the redemp- 
tion of bonds. A few more bonds of the same issue were still 
in existence, and he recommended their redemption at the same 
rate.42 In 1908 he renewed this recommendation, and the fol- 
lowing year the legislature finally acceded to his request.** 
During the years 1909, 1910, and 1915 the Treasurer paid out 
$11,984 in redeeming such bonds. 

Just before the South Dakota suit was started it was revealed 
that certain of the pre-war bonds covered by the funding act 
were held by the United States Government. Fifty-eight of the 
State bonds, issued from 1855 to 1859, with face value of $58,000 
and unpaid coupons to the amount of $88,000, had been held by 
an Indian trust fund, and had become the property of the United 
States by act of Congress of August 15, 1894. The bonds had 
matured in the years 1886 to 1889. 


On March 3, 1899, Congress passed a lengthy act to provide 
for the settlement of claims of the states arising out of the equip- 
ping of soldiers during the Spanish War. In some way there 
was inserted into this act a seven-line provision directing the 
Secretary of the Treasury to start proceedings on defaulted 
state securities held by the United States.44 Proceedings were 
started, but in the following year a short paragraph, hidden away 
in the midst of a 57-page sundry appropriation bill, repealed the 
above provision and directed that all proceedings be dismissed.*5 
What particular invidious interest accomplished these results 
remains cloaked in mystery. 

Subsequently, North Carolina appointed commissioners to 
consider a plan of adjustment, but Congress postponed action on 
a measure to provide representatives for the United States, and 
so the matter remained unsettled for a long time. In 1928 the 
Comptroller-General of the United States, in response to a Senate 
resolution, reported that North Carolina claims for advances 


41Public Laws, 1905, Ch. 543, p. 550. 
42Treasurer’s Report, 1906, pp. 8-9. 
Public Laws, 1909, Ch. 718. 

4430 Statutes at Large, 1,358. 

4531 Statutes at Large, 612. 
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during the War of 1812 and for cotton seized after the Civil War 
amounted to $264,175.69. As an offset against this sum there 
were the bonds mentioned above, which, with unpaid coupons, 
amounted to $146,000, leaving a net balance of $118,035.69 due 
North Carolina.4® On May 29, 1928, Congress appropriated 
. the above amount to discharge the balance, and payment was 
‘ soon made to the State.47 
Bt The $3,427,000 of refunding bonds making up the consolidated 
t debt were to mature July 1, 1910. The legislature of 1909 
authorized the Treasurer to sell $3,430,000 of forty-year 4 per 
cent bonds at par or above to care for them. When the time for 
refunding came, however, the bond market was badly congested, 
and it was difficult to sell bonds. Such cities as New York, 
Philadelphia, and Chicago failed to sell 4 per cent issues. In 
addition, a group of the holders of North Carolina special-tax 
bonds was protesting to the New York Stock Exchange against 
listing the bonds; publishing warnings in English and European 
newspapers; and sending letters of warning to bankers and 
bond houses regarding the State’s credit.*§ 

Bids for the refunding bonds were opened May 18, 1910. 
t They ranged from 98.01 to 104.5, the total bids at par or above 
i being $1,768,000. None of the bids was accepted, and new bids 
were invited, to be opened May 28th.*® On the latter date bids 
for $1,218,500 from 43 parties, ranging from par to 104, were 
received and accepted.5® The situation was now becoming crit- 
ical, and the Governor called a meeting of the bankers of the 
State to consider the emergency. Also, on June 3d, he called a 
special meeting of the legislature for June 14th. The Treasurer 
once more asked for bids on the bonds, to be opened June 10th.5! 
A popular appeal was made to the people to subscribe to the 
bonds. 

On the basis of the above appeal, many subscriptions were 
made, and, “In the early hours of the week it was told all over 
the State that the American Tobacco Company would take a mil- 





46Senate Document No. 50, 70th Congress, Ist Session, p. 3. 

47 45 Statutes at Large, 959; Auditor’s Report, 1929, p. 87. 

48Report, Corporation of Foreign Bondholders, 1910, pp. 32-33; Treasurer's Report, 1910, 
pp. 10-11: The News and Observer, June 4, 1910. 

49The News and Observer, May 19, 1910. 
50]bid., May 29, 1910. 
5lJ/bid., June 4, 1910. 
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lion of the bonds. James Buchanan Duke had stepped into the 
breach, gentlemen.’’52 

The bankers met on June 8th, and in 50 minutes subscribed 
$1,045,500. On June 10th, 99 other bids totaling $2,556,500, 
were opened—an oversubscription of $345,000. The most im- 
portant bids were the million-dollar bid of the American Tobacco 
Company and one for $150,000 by R. J. Reynolds of Winston. 
Other bids were from banks, insurance companies, and indi- 
viduals, ranging in amount from $500 to $105,000, almost all at 
par. The call for the special session of the legislature was re- 
voked.53 

The Governor acknowledged the aid of the bankers and busi- 
ness men, and the Treasurer remarked that, considering the 
circumstances, “ . . . it is wonderful that our credit was so 
that we could not only sell our bonds at par, but get a small 
premium of $2,732.27.”54 

Another view of the same transaction was that— 


investors outside the boundaries of the State left the new issue 
severely alone. The Government, however, by means of the pressure it 
was able to exercise over a large industrial company, which was defend- 
ant in certain suits brought by the State, and by granting other corpo- 
rate bodies extraordinary exemptions from taxation, eventually suc- 
ceeded in getting the bonds taken up within its own borders. . . . but 
the methods adopted to obtain subscriptions . . . would appear to 
be more in keeping with the Middle Ages than the present century.5° 


The references here were, apparently, to the suit of the United 
States Government against the American Tobacco Company 
under the Anti-Trust Law, and to a case which was decided by 
the Supreme Court of North Carolina on May 11, 1910. In this 
case the Court held that, in the assessment of bank stocks for 
taxation, that part of the bank’s surplus which was invested in 
tax-exempt State bonds should be deducted from the total sur- 
plus.5¢ The latter fact may have given some appearance of 
justifying the charge made, but the facts fail to support such an 
accusation. 

" [Sresiave News, June 10, 1910. 
Cee ieee 1911, pp. 1-2; Treasurer's Report, 1910, p. 11. 


55Report, Corporation of Foreign Bondholders, 1910, p. 33. 
56Pullen v. Corporation Commission, 152 N. C. 548. 
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The $250,000 of bonds issued following the South Dakota suit 
were to mature on January 1, 1913. In order to provide for 
these and certain other short-term bonds, $550,000 in forty-year 
4 per cent bonds were authorized in 1911.57 These were sold 
on December 17, 1912, to 21 parties, for $553,499.75, at an aver- 
age price of 100.59.58 

The issues of 1910 and 1912 are still outstanding as a part of 
our debt. These obligations, together with those issued for the 
refunding of the construction bonds, make a total of $6,400,000 
which the State still carries. With the exception of the redemp- 
tion of a few odd lots of bonds and the several small exchanges 
of bonds for stocks, this sum represents the entire settlement 
made by the State for the debts contracted by it between 1845 
and 1899.59 

THE SPECIAL-TAX BONDS 


No case involving the validity or legality of the special-tax 
bonds has ever come before any court for final decision. But 
there has been a number of attempts to obtain court rulings on 
these points, and the courts have heard cases pertaining to other 
questions relating directly to these bonds. The first of these was 
a case based upon the contention that the constitutional amend- 
ment of 1879, prohibiting payment of these bonds, was contrary 
to the Federal Constitution in that it impaired the obligation of 
a contract. The Supreme Court of the United States held that 
before the adoption of the amendment of 1879 the Supreme Court 
of North Carolina had power to hear claims against the State re- 
garding such bonds, but that its decision could be only recom- 
mendatory ; it could issue no process in the nature of an execu- 
tion. Since this power was in no way a remedy, the removal of 
it could not be declared an impairment of the obligation of a 
contract.*° A second case was decided on the same grounds.®*! 

It seems that there were no further attempts to collect on 

57Public Laws, 1911, Ch. 73, p. 236. 

58Commercial and Financial Chronicle, XCV (1912), 1,698. 

59The time for exchanging the bonds covered by the compromise act of 1879 was suc- 
cessively extended to 1910, when the refunding bonds matured. Since there were still a few 
of the old bonds outstanding on the latter date, the legislature, in 1913, authorized the 
Treasurer to redeem such bonds in cash at the rates prescribed in the 1879 act. There was 
no time limit in this act, and it is still in force. Under it the Treasurer had paid out, up 
to June 30, 1930, the sum of $27,892 for old bonds. Over four-fifths of these payments 
came in the years 1926 to 1930, inclusive. Public Laws, 1931, Ch. 131, p. 221; N. C. Code of 
1931, Par. 7432; Auditor’s Reports, passim. 


6°Baltzer v. North Carolina, 161 U. S. 240. 
®1Baltzer and Taaks v. North Carolina, 161 U. S. 246. 
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these bonds until the South Dakota decision revived the hopes of 
bondholders. In 1901 the North American Trust Company of 
New York began to receive repudiated and compromised bonds 
of the Southern States on its promise to pay 50 per cent of the 
amount collected. In 1905 two different committees, working in 
conjunction with this institution, advertised for such bonds. One 
of their advertisements read in part: 


The undersigned committee, in 1901, pooled all of one issue of 
North Carolina bonds and originated the plan by which the above suc- 
cessful results [the South Dakota decision] were brought about, and 
obtained a settlement for the individual bondholders, at a little less than 
par, of their entire holdings of these bonds. 

This committee is now ready to proceed with the collection of all 
other repudiated bonds of every class, of each state.®? 


Two of the signers of this notice were D. L. Russell and 
Marion Butler. Butler later claimed that he stopped the adver- 
tisement as soon as he learned that the committee was receiving 
special-tax bonds. 

In 1905 it was planned to give some of the bonds to Venezuela 
and persuade that government to bring suit, but the plan failed. 
For the same purpose, a large number of bonds was offered to 
Colombia the next year, with expressions of regret at the treat- 
ment accorded that country by the United States. A native of 
North Carolina was in the American legation in Bogota at the 
time, and on his advice the bonds were refused.** 

In the United States the usual plan followed by the bondhold- 
ers was to secure quietly, in a particular state, the enactment of 
a law requiring the acceptance of all gifts, and the institution of 
litigation, if necessary, to collect on any securities included in 
such donations. Then an offer of the bonds would be made. This 
procedure was followed in New York State in 1905. But the 
governor, after learning the facts from Governor Glenn, refused 
the offer. A like fate was met with in Michigan in the same 
year, the bonds being offered under a law passed in 1901.°+ 

In May, 1909, an acceptance law was passed in Rhode Island. 
Soon thereafter 185 bonds, with 11,667 coupons attached, making 
~ @2Quoted in Hamilton, History, p. 327. 


*S]bid., p. 328. 
©4]bid., p. 328. 
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a total face value of $511,010, were given to the State. Demand 
was made on North Carolina for payment, and again the Gover- 
nor of North Carolina explained the situation. With the facts 
before him, the Governor of Rhode Island decided that it would 
be dishonorable for that State to press its claims. Since public 
sentiment in that State was of the same tone, the legislature re- 
pealed the acceptance law over the protests of the bondholders.®5 

A similar situation developed in Nevada in the same year. 
There the Governor refused to receive the bonds, and a manda- 
mus was obtained to compel him to accept. The legislature then 
repealed the acceptance law. In 1916 bonds were offered to the 
state of Missouri, where there was apparently no acceptance 
law. When the facts were learned, the offer was refused.®® 

On November 6, 1916, the Republic of Cuba, which had come 
into possession of these bonds through the Corporation of For- 
eign Bondholders of London,** made a motion before the Su- 
preme Court of the United States for permission to bring suit 
against North Carolina. The Cuban government held bonds with 
par value of $795,000, to which were attached coupons amount- 
ing to $1,391,130, making a total claim of $2,186,130. The hear- 
ing on the petition was set for January 8, 1917. Attorney Gen- 
eral Bickett and Cameron Morrison prepared the argument for 
the State in opposition to the motion.*§ 

In the meantime, Senator Overman attempted, through diplo- 
matic channels, to induce Cuba to withdraw the suit. Further- 
more, on January 2, 1917, he introduced in the Senate a resolu- 
tion directing the Secretary of State to ascertain the circum- 
stances surrounding Cuba’s possession of the bonds. 

As a result of these steps the motion to sue was withdrawn 
before the date of the hearing. On January 4, 1917, the Presi- 
dent of Cuba decreed that— 


. the Government of Cuba does not hold convenient to its interest 
and ends to continue the suit begun against the State of North Carolina 
for the payment of said bonds and coupons.*®® 


65] bid., p. 329; Governor’s Message, 1911, p. 2. 


66Hamilton, History, p. 329. 
67Governor McLean said, in 1926, that the bonds involved were reported to have come 


from this source. Current History, XXIII (1926), 481. 
68Jn the Matter of the Republic of Cuba v. The State of North Carolina. 


89] bid., p. 99. 
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In the message announcing this decree the Cuban Minister 
stated further that— 


. the claim has been made only by the Department of Public 
Health and Charities, though, according to law, the President and the 
Secretary of Justice were called upon to give the powers of attorney 
for the presentation of the claim. 


The most recent court action on these bonds was brought by 
the state of Connecticut. On April 11, 1928, that State applied 
to the Supreme Court of the United States for permission to 
bring suit against North Carolina for the sum of $290,850, rep- 
resented by $105,000 of principal and $185,850 of interest cou- 
pons.7® North Carolina secured permission to be heard before 
a decision was rendered on the application. 

On April 16th the governors of the two states met in Wash- 
ington for a conference. On the same day the hearing on the 
application was held. When it was pointed out by one of the 
justices that the Connecticut Attorney General had not signed 
the application, nor had it been specified how the bonds came 
into her possession, Connecticut, on the suggestion of the Court, 
withdrew the original application for amendment.7! Two days 
later Senator McLean of Connecticut gave assurance that the 
suit had been stopped. 

An amended application was filed, however, on April 26th. 
This showed that the bonds came to the State by an absolute 
“deed of gift” for the benefit of a state institution. It was stated 
that this action was merely to show that the original application 
was made in good faith, and that there was no intention to press 
the case.72 On May 2d it was officially announced that Connec- 
ticut would discontinue action, and soon thereafter the petition 
to sue was withdrawn.73 

The last attempt thus far made to collect on these bonds 
came last year when a group of bondholders owning some 
$3,000,000 of bonds donated $560,000, par value, to the state of 
Colorado for the use of the state university. The gift was ac- 
cepted with the statement that an investigation would be made 
” T0The News and Observer, April 12, 1928. 

Tllbid., April 17, 1928. 


T2]bid., April 17, 1928. 
T3]bid., May 3, 28, 1928. 
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as to the desirability of bringing suit.74 No further action has 
been reported. 

Some years ago Mr. Charles P. Howland, a New York attorney, 
proposed an interesting plan for the settlement of a part of the 
repudiated reconstruction bonds of the Southern States. He 
stated that some of these bonds are held by British subjects, 
who have exhausted every effort to collect them through a 
court system they do not understand. The proposal was for the 
United States Government to accept, at face value and accrued 
interest, such of these bonds as were held by British subjects at 
the time of the British debt settlement, in payment of the debt 
owed by England. Precedents for such action were cited, and 
it was argued that we could thereby gain international goodwill 
at no present cost to us, because the amounts allowed would be 
credited against the last payments on the British schedule. 

Once the bonds were in the possession of the United States, 
that government might bring suit against the issuing states. 
But Mr. Howland thought that the injustice and the evils 
wrought against the South by the emancipation of the slaves 
and by the reconstruction acts were so great that it would be 
just and proper for the debts “. . . to be absorbed by the 
whole body of the American people.”75 

In general, this proposition contains interesting possibilities. 
If adopted, it might result in settling an affair which has been 
the source of much trouble and embarrassment to this country, 
and would probably win for us some degree of international 
goodwill in return for the giving up of some far-distant pay- 
ments, the collection of which is, at the best, very uncertain. 
However, one very distinct objection is obvious: it would give 
great hopes and probably some legal advantage to the many hold- 
ers of such bonds in this country. It is not likely that many of 
these bonds are held in England, but millions of dollars of them 
are held in this country. If the above plan were adopted there 
would be, for another generation, many circuitous attempts to 
bring suits which would cost the states much time, money, and 
effort. As the situation now stands, it seems likely that those 
efforts will become fewer and feebler with the years. 


T4The Bond Buyer, Apr. 23, 1932, p. 32; Durham Morning Herald, Apr. 30, 1932, p. 1. 
T5Charles P. Howland, “Our Repudiated State Debts” in Foreign Affairs, VI (1928), 395- 
07. 





SOUTHERN MEMBERS OF THE INNS OF COURT* 


By J. G. pe Routnac Hamiitron 


The Inns of Court—the Inner Temple, The Middle Temple, 
Gray’s Inn, and Lincoln’s Inn—are to Americans among the 
most interesting of the institutions in England that are survivals 
of a much older day. These were rightly called by Sir William 
Blackstone, “our Judicial University,” and not less fittingly de- 
scribed by Ben Johnson as “the noblest nurseries of humanity 
and liberty in the kingdom.”! Familiar to many Americans 
through the novels of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, 
they are known to others for the part their members have played 
in shaping the course of English history, while lawyers who 
study the background of their profession hold them in rever- 
ence for their part in the development of Anglo-Saxon juris- 
prudence. Almost a century ago the American Jurist? thus de- 
scribed their place: 


We think that everything relating to the early history and antiquities 
of the Inns of Court must be interesting to the profession here. Wher- 
ever the common law is studied and practiced they must be regarded as 
the original fountain-head of the law, towards which the true lawyer 
must feel as a Jew does towards Jerusalem or a Musselman towards 
Mecca. 


Regardless of profession, Americans must have an abiding in- 
terest in a group of institutions which trained, or at least pro- 
foundly influenced, such members of our race as Lord Eldon, Sir 
William Blackstone, Lord Clarendon, Henry Fielding, William 
Congreve, William Cowper, Francis Drake, Thomas De Quincey, 
Sir Walter Raleigh, Plowden, Popham, Edmund Burke, George 
Canning, and Henry Grattan, of the Middle Temple; Sir Thomas 
Littleton, Sir Edward Coke, Francis Beaumont, John Austin, 
Henry Hallam, James Boswell, Sir Richard Grenville, and, per- 


*The material for this paper was gathered from a large number of works, of which the 
following are chiefly important: Records of the Society of Lincoln's Inn; Douthwaite, Gray's 
Inn; Bellot, The Inner and Middle Temple; Herbert, Antiquities of the Inns of Court and 
Chancery; Foster, ed., Register of Admissions to Gray's Imn, 1521-1889; Barton, The Story of 
Our Inns of Court, and—most important of al!—Jones, Americen Members of the Inna of 
Court; and Bedwell, “American Middle Templars,” in Amer. Hist. Review, 25 :680. 


1Every Man in His Humor. 


2Quoted in Barton, op. cit., 283. 
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haps, Geoffrey Chaucer, of the Inner Temple; Sir Thomas More, 
Sir Matthew Hale, Lord Mansfield, Jeremy Bentham, Thomas B. 
Macaulay, Edward Bulwer Lytton, John Donne, and William 
Pitt, of Lincoln’s Inn; and Francis Bacon, Sir Philip Sydney, 
William Camden, William M. Thackeray, Thomas Cromwell, and 
George Monk, Duke of Albemarle, of Gray’s Inn. 

But there are reasons of interest to Americans that come 
closer home than these great men. Prior to 1860 more than 
three hundred and fifty Americans, or persons destined to be 
residents of America, were admitted to the Inns, and among 
these are to be numbered some of the most distinguished figures 
of American history of the Colonial and Revolutionary periods. 
Only a very few were admitted after 1800. Southerners, par- 
ticularly, have reason for interest, since of this group 225 were 
from the South or intimately connected with it, Maryland having 
37, Virginia 76, North Carolina 11, South Carolina 89, and 
Georgia 17. Their distribution among the Inns was: Inner 
Temple 52, Middle Temple 140, Gray’s Inn 30, Lincoln’s Inn 17. 
The history of the Southern colonies and states was profoundly 
influenced by these men, as will be apparent from their names. 
From the North, including duplications, New York sent 40, Penn- 
sylvania 35, Massachusetts 30, New Hampshire 5, Rhode Island 
and New Jersey 2 each, and Connecticut 1. 

The Inner and Middle Temples both date from the middle of 
the fourteenth century, Gray’s Inn and Lincoln’s Inn coming 
along only a few years later in the century. The Inner and Mid- 
dle Temple run northward from the Thames Embankment to 
the Strand. Lincoln’s Inn abuts upon Chancery Lane, which 
connects the Strand with High Holborn, and Gray’s Inn’s chief 
gate opens on High Holborn. They are thus situated between 
the City and Westminster. The reason for their location is to 
be found in an edict of Henry III forbidding law schools in 
operation in London, but during the thirteenth century lay law- 
yers began to replace the clergy, and finally a Papal bull forbade 
the clergy to teach common law. Coincidentally the Court of 
Common Pleas was set up at Westminster, and the law students 
—laymen now—naturally followed the Court. Once at West- 









3Note that several of the group were members of two Inns. 
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minster, they soon established themselves. Hard by was the 
Temple from which the Knights had been expelled at the begin- 
ning of the century. It had then come into the possession of the 
Earl of Lancaster. An old record carries on the story: “Certain 
lawyers made composition with the Earl of Lancaster for lodging 
in the Temple, and so came hither and remained here ever 
since.”* As if anything else could have been expected! About 
1340 the Temple was granted to the Knights of St. John of 
Malta, or the Hospitallers, who seven years later, despairingly 
perhaps, leased it to the lawyers. Thus came the Inner and 
Middle Temples. 

Gray’s Inn took its name from the fact that it was the manor- 
house of the Barons Gray de Wilton, Lincoln’s Inn because the 
lawyers were settled there by Henry de Lacy, Earl of Lincoln. 

Each Inn has a dining hall, a chapel, and a library, the Inner 
and Middle Temples sharing the Temple Church for a chapel. 

The Inns, then, are a survival of a great medieval legal uni- 
versity. Their members, just as the students at Oxford and 
Cambridge matriculated and lived in the various colleges, were 
enrolled and congregated in the Inns, forming a sort of volun- 
tary association modeled on the trade-guilds. Unchartered and 
unendowed, they made their own rules and, with the approval of 
the judges, conferred the right to practice in the courts. In the 
course of time, guild-like, they obtained complete control of the 
education of lawyers, and from then until the present they have 
had with King’s Inn in Ireland the sole right of creating barris- 
ters. They are not compelled to assign reasons for refusal to 
call to the bar any applicant, and, subject to appeal to the judges, 
they have the power of disbarment. All are equal in rights and 
powers; nihil prius aut preaterius, nihil magnus aut minus. 

Almost from the beginning, however, they were more than a 
mere association of law schools. Fortescue called them— 


a sort of academy or gymnasium fit for persons of their station; where 
they learn singing and all kinds of music, dancing, and such other 
accomplishments, which are called revels, as are suitable to their quality, 
and such as are usually practiced at Court. At other times, out of 
term, the greater part apply themselves to the study of the law. Upon 


4Quoted in Barton, op. cit., 51. 
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festival days and after the offices of the Church are over, they employ 
themselves in the study of sacred and profane history. Here everything 
which is good and virtuous is to be learned, all vice is discouraged and 
banished. So the Knights, Barons, and the greatest nobility of the 
Kingdom often place their children in those Inns of Court; not so 
much to make the laws their study, much less to live by the profession, 
having large patrimonies of their own, but to form their manners and 
to preserve them from the contagion of vice.5 


The Inns formed part of a hierarchy of Inns. At the top were 
the Serjeants’ Inns in Fleet Street and Chancery Lane, where 
dwelt that select group of doctors of the law, members of the 
Order of the Coif, who had the exclusive right to practice in the 
Court of Common Pleas, and from whom alone judges were 
chosen. These Inns and the rank of serjeant were abolished in 
the middle of the nineteenth century. Next came the Inns of 
Court which supplied advocates under the degree of serjeant, 
and barristers of not sufficient standing to plead. Finally came 
the Inns of Chancery, bearing somewhat the same relation to the 
Inns of Court as Eton and Westminster did to the colleges at 
Oxford and Cambridge, where dwelt the “clerks of chancery” 
and attorneys, and where young embryo barristers learned the 
rudiments of law and the legal forms. These Inns of Chancery 
were usually affiliated with the Inns of Court. To the Inner 
Temple were attached Clifford’s, Lyon’s, and Clement’s Inns; to 
the Middle Temple, Strand and New Inns; to Lincoln’s Inn, 
Thavie’s and Furnival’s Inns; and to Gray’s Inn, Staple and 
Barnard’s Inns. 

For many years none but noblemen and gentlemen were ad- 
mitted to the Inns, and attorneys and solicitors were rigorously 
excluded. For a time, also, there was a prejudice against the 
Irish, but this disappeared in the nineteenth century, and they 
thronged the Inns, notably Gray’s. 

The government of the Inns was in the hands of the Master 
Benchers sitting in what was called, at the Inner and Middle 
Temples, “Parliament”; at Gray’s Inn, “Pensions”; and at Lin- 
coln’s Inn, “Council.” Below the Benchers were the Utter 
(Outer) Barristers who had served seven years in the lower 
grade, wore silk gowns, and had, therefore, in the vernacular, 


5Quoted in Barton, op. cit., 8. 
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“taken silk,” and were called “silks.” Those with five years’ 
service were the “Ancients” with full right to practice. Next 
were the Inner Barristers, or “stuff gownsmen,” who answered 
to the apprentices of the ordinary guild. Today, however, by a 
curious reversal the Inner Barristers are the seniors and the 
Utter Barristers the juniors. And finally came the “clerks com- 
moners,” who were the law students. 


To be called to the bar, one must have been regularly admitted 
to one of the Inns of Court, have established a residence, however 
nominal, there, and kept twelve terms, four to the year, and 
eaten dinners there at least six times a term,® have read law, 
participated in the debates, discussions, and moot courts, attended 
sessions of the courts at Westminster, and become imbued with 
the spirit of the place. In fulfilling the last requirement a large 
part was played by the Hall of the Inn, where men gathered, ate, 
drank, talked, and, in the due course of time, except in the reign 
of James I, smoked tobacco—a gift of God, brought, acco, ling to 
popular legend, to them by a Middle Templar, Sir Walter Raleigh. 
In the Hall they had masques and revels of which Bacon said, 
“These things are but toys, . . . but yet since princes will 
have such things, it is better that they should be graced with 
eloquence than daubed with cost.” Barristers could, and often 
did, continue to reside in the Inns, and the Inns had a steady 
income from the rents of houses and chambers. 


The men from the South admitted to the Inns, listed by states 
with their respective Inns and the dates of admission, follow: 


MARYLAND 


William Bladen, Inner, 1687; Stephen Bordley, Inner, 1729; Thomas 
Bordley, Middle, 1744; John Leeds Bozman, Middle, 1785; John Brice, 
Middle, 1757; Benedict Leonard Calvert, Inner, 1719; Charles Carroll 
(I), Inner, 1685; Charles Carroll (II), Middle, 1751; Henry Carroll, 
Gray’s, 1718; William Cooke, Inner, 1768; Daniel Dulany (1), Gray’s, 


6In the History of the Middle Temple are to be found many references which throw light 
upon the table there. The rules stipulated that there should always be a year's supply of 
beer on hand. Commons cost thirteen pence a day, except on Grand days when an addi- 
tional shilling was charged. The regulation bill of fare was also included. “Sunday, boiled 
Mutton and broth and boiled beef and Roots, but this dinner some few years since was 
altered for loins of Mutton Roasted and roots. Tuesday, Roasted Beef. Wednesday, Legs 
of Mutton Roasted. Thursday, Roasted Beef. Friday, Oysters, Salt-fish with Eggs, pud- 
dings, or Whitings, or beans and bacon in Trinity Term. Saturday, Shoulders of Mutton 
roasted. On the Grand days in Michaelmas and Hilary terms, Plumb Broth, minced pyes, 
fowles, Roasted beef, and wine. In Easter and Trinity Terms Plumb broth, Roasted beef, 
and wine. . . . Every Mess of Roasted beef to weigh four pounds.” Pages 122-23. 
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1716-7; Daniel Dulany (II), Middle, 1741-2; Daniel Dulany (IIT), 
Middle, 1770; Lloyd Dulany, Middle, 1761; Robert Goldsborough, 
Middle, 1752; Andrew Hamilton (also listed under Virginia), Gray’s, 
1713-4; John Hammond, Middle, 1753; Philemon Hemsley, Middle, 
1750; Richard Henderson, Lincoln’s, 1781; James Hollyday, Middle, 
1754; Henry Jowles, Gray’s, 1663; Edmund Key, Middle, 1759 & 1762; 
Philip Barton Key, Middle, 1784; Sir Thomas Lawrence, Middle, 1664; 
Alexander Lawson, Middle, 1759; Philip Thomas Lee, Middle, 1756; 
Richard Lee, Middle, 1719; Nicholas Maccubbin, Middle, 1773; Michael 
Macnamara, Gray’s, 1721-2; Robert Milligan, Middle, 1774; William 
Paca, Inner, 1762; George Plater, Inner, 1713; James Lloyd Rogers, 
Inner, 1768; Gustavus Scott (listed also under Virginia), Middle, 1767; 
Edward Tilghman, Middle, 1772; Richard Tilghman, Middle, 1769; 
William Vans Murray, Middle, 1784. 


VIrGrInia 


Walter Aitchison, Middle, 1771; Philip Alexander, Inner, 1760; 
Robert Alexander, Middle, 1785; John Ambler, Inner & Middle, 1752 & 
1754; Gabriel Archer, Gray’s, 1592; Nathaniel Bacon, Gray’s, 1664; 
Henry Lee Ball, Middle, 1769; Joseph Ball, Gray’s, 1720; John Ban- 
ister, Middle, 1753; Sir William Berkeley, Middle, 1624; Robert Bev- 
erley, Middle, 1757; William Beverley, Lincoln’s, 1788; John Blair, 
Middle, 1753; Robert Bolling, Middle, 1755; Carter Braxton, Inner, 
1783; Lewis Burwell (1), Inner, 1733; Lewis Burwell (II), Inner, 
1765; William Byrd (I), Middle & Lincoln’s, 1692 & 1697; William 
Byrd (II), Middle, 1746-7; George Carter, Middle, 1733; John Carter, 
Middle, 1714; Robert Carter, Inner, 1749; Wilson Cary, Middle, 1721; 
Edward Chilton, Middle, 1694; Henry Churchill, Middle, 1750; John 
Clayton, Inner, 1682; Francis Corbin, Inner, 1777; Gawen Corbin, 
Middle, 1756; Edward Digges, Gray’s, 1637; Robert Dixon, Gray’s, 
1763; Joseph Ball Downman, Middle, 1637; William Fauntleroy, Mid- 
dle, 1760; William Ferrar (or Farrer), Middle, 1610; Henry Fitzhugh, 
Middle, 1722; Cyrus Griffin, Middle, 1771; John Grimes, Inner, 1736; 
Andrew Hamilton (listed also in Maryland), Gray’s, 1713-4; Benjamin 
Harrison, Middle, 1697; Carter Henry Harrison, Middle, 1754; Wil- 
liam Robert Hay, 1781; Daniel Horsemanden, Middle & Inner, 1721 & 
1724; Joseph Jones, Inner & Middle, 1749 & 1751; Henry Justice. 
Middle, 1716; Richard Kemp, Lincoln’s, 1620; Arthur Lee, Lincoln’s & 
Gray’s, 1770 & 1773; Henry Lee, Middle, 1773; Philip Ludwell Lee, 
Inner, 1749; Thomas Ludwell Lee, Inner, 1748; Robert Lightfoot, Mid- 
dle, 1754; James McKeeley, 1775; Robert Mackenzie, Middle, 1763; 
Thompson Mason, Middle, 1751; Thomas Nelson, Inner, 1733; George 
Percy, Middle, 1597; Sir John Randolph, Gray’s, 1715; John Randolph, 
Middle, 1745; Peyton Randolph, Middle, 1739; Ryland Randolph, Mid- 
dle, 1752; William Roberts, Middle, 1781; Christopher Robinson, Mid- 
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dle, 1727; George Sandys, Middle, 1596; John Saunders, Middle, 1784; 
Gustavus Scott (listed also in Maryland), Middle, 1767; Nicholas Spen- 
cer, Lincoln’s, 1629; William Spencer, Inner, 1685; Burwell Starke, 
Inner, 1783; Stevens Thompson, Middle, 1688; St. George Tucker, 
Inner, 1773; Jonathan Josiah Christopher Watson, Inner, 1769; Alex- 
ander White (listed also in North Carolina), Inner & Gray’s, 1762 & 
1763; Beverly Whiting, Middle, 1722; John Wilcox, Middle, 1753; 
Roger Wingate, Gray’s, 1614; Sir Francis Wyatt, Gray’s, 1604; Hawte 
Wyatt, Gray’s, 1611. 
Nortrn Carona 

William Brimage, Gray’s, 1786; Gabriel Cathcart, Middle, 1763; 
Thomas Child, Middle, 1746; Sir Richard Everard (listed also in Geor- 
gia), Gray’s, 1731; Enoch Hall, Gray’s, 1749; Henry Eustace MecCul- 
loh, Middle, 1757; Thomas McGuire, Gray’s, 1754; Josiah Martin, 
Inner, 1756; Sir Walter Raleigh, Middle, 1754; Benjamin Smith (listed 
also in South Carolina), Middle, 1774; Alexander White (listed also in 
Virginia), Inner & Gray’s, 1762 & 1763. 


Soutn CaRroLina 
Thomas Bee, Lincoln’s, 1782; Richard Beresford, Middle, 1773; Dan- 


iel Blake, Inner, 1750; William Blake, Inner, 1758; William Ward 
Burrows, Middle, 1772; James Colleton, Inner, 1666; John Colleton,‘ 


Middle; Thomas Corbett, Inner, 1739; Sir Alexander Cumming, Mid- 
dle, 1716; William Allen Deas, Middle, 1786; Peter De Lancey,® Lin- 
coln’s, 1762; Stephen Fox Drayton, Middle, 1733; William Drayton, 
Middle, 1750; John Fewtrell, Inner, 1746; John Gaillard, Middle, 1782; 
Theodore Gaillard, Middle, 1782; Alexander Garden, Lincoln’s, 1779; 
John Garden, Gray’s, 1747-8; Henry Gibbes, Middle, 1775; William 
Hasell Gibbes, Inner, 1771; Samuel Gordon, Middle, 1807; David 
Graime, Middle, 1753; William Gregory, Middle, 1739; John Fauch- 
eraud Grimké, Middle, 1769; Benjamin Guerard, Lincoln’s, 1756; Alex- 
ander Harvey, Middle, 1765; Thomas Heyward Jr., Middle, 1765; 
William Heyward, Middle, 1772; Charles Lucas Pinckney Horry, Mid- 
dle, 1781; Henry Izard, Middle, 1793; James Johnston, Middle, 1777; 
Robert Johnston,® Middle, 1717; John Kelsall, Inner, 1783; Abel 
Ketelby (or Kettleby), Middle, 1693; Thomas Kimberley, Middle, 
1713; Francis Kinloch, Lincoln’s, 1774; John Laurens, Middle, 1772; 
Sir Egerton Leigh, Bart., Inner, 1757; William Loftus Lowndes;!° 
Thomas Lynch Jr., Middle, 1717; William H. Lyttleton (Lord Lyttleton 
of Frankley), Middle, 1743; Hext McCall, Middle, 1775; John Macken- 
zie, Middle, 1754; Gabriel Manigault, Middle, 1781; Peter Manigault, 


TJohn Colleton owned large estates in South Carolina but lived in Barbados, and there is 
no conclusive evidence that he ever visited South Carolina. 

SA native of New York who settled in Charleston. 

SHe later changed his name to Ketelby. 

101 have been unable to obtain any information as to Lowndes. 
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Inner, 1749; John Mathews, Middle, 1764; William Mazyk, Middle, 
1783; James Michie, Middle, 1752; Arthur Middleton, Middle, 1757; 
Alexander Moultrie, Middle, 1768; James Moultrie, Inner, 1752; Philip 
Neyle, Middle, 1768; Henry Nicholes, Middle, 1773; William Oliphant, 
Middle, 1769; John Parker, Middle, 1775; James Peronneau, Middle, 
1768; John Peronneau, Inner, 1772; Samuel Phepoe, Middle, 1786; 
Charles Pinckney (I), Inner, 1734; Charles Pinckney (II), Middle, 
1773; Charles Cotesworth Pinckney, Middle, 1764; Miles Brewton 
Pinckney, Middle, 1787 ; Roger Pinckney, Middle, 1787; Thomas Pinck- 
ney, Middle, 1768; Peter Porcher, Middle, 1782; John Julius Pringle, 
Middle, 1773; George Boone Roupell, Middle, 1785; Robert Prioleau 
Roupell, Lincoln’s, 1850; Edward Rutledge, Middle, 1767; Hugh Rut- 
ledge, Middle, 1765; John Rutledge, Middle, 1754; Richard Shubrick, 
Middle, 1768; Thomas Simons, Middle, 1773; Benjamin Smith (listed 
also in North Carolina), Middle, 1774; James Smith, Middle, 1781; 
William Loughton Smith, Middle, 1774; Sir John Stuart, K.B., Lin- 
coln’s, 1775; Paul Trapier, Middle, 1767; Nicholas Trott, Inner, 1695; 
William Walton, Lincoln’s, 1775; Joshua Ward, Middle, 1759; Robert 
Williams, Lincoln’s, 1777; William Wragg, Middle, 1775; Sir James A. 
Wright, Lincoln’s, 1819; John I. Wright, Middle, 1790; Archibald 


Young, Middle, 1782. 
GeEorRGIA 


William Clifton, Gray’s, 1720-21; Sir Richard Everard (listed also 
in North Carolina), Gray’s, 1731; James Edmund Houston, Middle, 
1794; William Houston, Inner, 1776; Charles Pryce, Middle, 1776; 
James Read, Gray’s, 1773; James Robertson, Inner, 1783; Clement 
Simpson, Middle, 1804; James Simpson, Middle, 1777; William Simp- 
son, Middle, 1775; William Stephens, Middle, 1691; Anthony Stokes, 
Gray’s, 1758; Sir James Wright, Gray’s, 1741; James Wright, Middle, 
1765; Alexander Campbell Wylly, Gray’s, 1775; Henry Yonge, Middle, 
1766. 

Forty-eight of these were called to the English bar. They are 
Ambler, J. Ball, Blair, Brimage, W. Byrd (1), Charles Carroll 
(II), G. Carter, J. Carter, Child, Churchill, G. Corbin, W. Dray- 
ton, D. Dulany (II), Fewtrell, Goldsborough, Hamilton, Ham- 
mond, D. Horry, J. Johnston, R. Johnston, Jones, Kelsall, Ket- 
elby, A. Lee, P. T. Lee, Lyttleton, J. Mackenzie, P. Manigault, 
T. Mason, Neyle, C. C. Pinckney, T. Pinckney, Sir J. Randolph, 
J. Randolph, P. Randolph, Roberts, G. B. Roupell, R. R. Roupell, 
E. Rutledge, J. Rutledge, Scott, J. Simpson, W. Simpson, Stokes, 
Sir James Wright, James Wright, and W. Wylly. 

In addition to the ones listed above, there are a number of 
others who were admitted to the Inns with nothing to indicate 
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their place of residence other than the word, America. They 
are: 
Francis Rush Clark,'! Inner, 1783; Richard Foster Clark, Inner, 


1785; John W. Irwin, Inner, 1772; Gibbes W. Jordan, Inner, 1772; 
Kean Osborne, Inner, 1772; George Tyson, Inner, 1781. 


Some or all of these may have been from the Southern colonies. 
All were called to the English bar. 

As has been mentioned, a considerable number of these were 
not natives. In Maryland: Bladen, Calvert, Charles Carroll (1), 
Daniel Dulany (1), Hamilton, Lawrence, and Richard Tilghman 
came to the colony after they reached maturity. In Virginia: 
Archer, Bacon, Sir William Berkeley, Chilton, Clayton, Digges, 
Ferrar, Horsemanden, Kemp, Lightfoot, Percy, Sandys, Nicholas 
Spencer, Thompson, Watson, Wingate, and the two Wyatts come 
in the same category. In North Carolina: Brimage, Child, Ever- 
ard, Hall, McGuire, and Martin, do also; and Sir Walter Raleigh 
—Governor Swain and the Nag’s Head and Roanoke Island fish- 
ermen to the contrary—never came to the colony at all. Still it 
must be admitted that, in a very definite way, Raleigh has a 
place not only in North Carolina history, but American history 
as well. Emigrants in the South Carolina list are Sir Alexander 
Cumming, De Lancey, Ketelby, Kimberley, Lyttleton, and Trott; 
in Georgia, Clifton, Robertson, William Stephens, and Stokes. 

As might be expected, many of those who went to England for 
study in the Inns were related by birth or marriage. The fol- 
lowing relationships have been identified : 

Robert and William Beverley were father and son; Daniel and 
William Blake were father and son; Thomas and Stephen Bord- 
ley were father and son; Lewis Burwell (I) and Lewis Burwell 
(II) were father and son; William Byrd (1) and William Byrd 
(II) were father and son; Daniel Horsemanden was their 
cousin; Charles Carroll (1) was the father of Henry Carroll, 
and was doubtless a relative of Charles Carroll (II), who was 
the uncle of Nicholas Maccubbin; George and John Carter were 
brothers; James and John Colleton were father and son; Francis 
and Gawen Corbin were brothers; Peter De Lancey and Henry 
Izard were uncle and nephew; J. B. Downman married the 


liHis father owned a large estate in Florida. 
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daughter of Joseph Ball; Stephen F. Drayton was the uncle of 
William Drayton; Daniel Dulany (I) was the father of Daniel 
Dulany (II) and the grandfather of Lloyd Dulany; Daniel Du- 
lany (III) was a near relative; John and Theodore Gaillard were 
brothers; Henry and William H. G. Gibbes were half-brothers; 
Benjamin Harrison was the grandfather of Carter H. Harrison; 
Thomas and William Heyward were brothers; William married 
Hannah Shubrick, a relative of Richard and Thomas Shubrick; 
Daniel and Charles L. P. Horry were father and son; William 
and James Houston were relatives; Edmund Key was the uncle 
of Philip B. Key; Philip Ludwell and Thomas Lee were brothers; 
Henry Lee was their first cousin and brother-in-law; Philip T. 
and Richard Lee were father and son; Peter Manigault was the 
father of Gabriel and Joseph Manigault; Joseph married the 
daughter of Arthur Middleton, as did Henry Izard; Gabriel mar- 
ried Izard’s sister; John Mathews married the daughter of Wil- 
liam Wragg; Stevens Thompson was the grandfather of Thomp- 
son Mason; Arthur Middleton, Edward Rutledge, and C. C. 
Pinckney were brothers-in-law; Alexander and James Moultrie 
were half-brothers; James and John Peronneau were cousins; 
Charles Pinckney (I) was the father of Charles Cotesworth and 
Thomas Pinckney and the great-uncle of Charles Pinckney (II) 
and Miles B. Pinckney; Roger Pinckney was a close relative; 
Sir John Randolph was the father of John and Peyton Randolph; 
Edward, Hugh, and John Rutledge were brothers; Richard and 
Thomas Shubrick were cousins ; Thomas Simons and James Read 
were brothers-in-law; James Simpson and William Simpson 
were father and son; Clement Simpson was a relative; Benjamin 
and James Smith were brothers, William L. Smith was a cousin; 
Robert Williams and Hext McCall were cousins; Sir James 
Wright, Bart., was the father of James Wright, the grandfather 
of John I. Wright and the great-grandfather of Sir James A. 
Wright; John I. Wright married Rebecca Izard, and was thus 
the brother-in-law of Henry Izard and Gabriel Manigault; Sir 
Francis and Hawte Wyatt were brothers; Alexander C. and 
William Wylly were brothers. 

Some idea of the importance of the group in our history may 
be gained from a glance at the positions of importance filled by 
them in public life. 
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In national affairs, twenty—Banister, Beresford, Charles Car- 
roll (II), Goldsborough, Griffin, Thomas Heyward, W. Houston, 
Jones, A. Lee, H. Lee, Lynch, Mathews, Middleton, Paca, 
Parker, C. Pinckney (II), Peyton Randolph, E. Rutledge, J. Rut- 
ledge, Scott, and A. White—were members of the Continental 
Congress, and five—Heyward, Lynch, Middleton, E. Rutledge, 
and Paca—signed the Declaration of Independence. Seven—J. 
Gaillard, P. B. Key, A. Lee, C. Pinckney (II), T. Pinckney, A. 
White, and Vans Murray—were members of the United States 
Congress. One, Tucker, was a member of the Annapolis Con- 
vention, and five—Banister, W. Houston, Paca, C. Pinckney (II), 
and C. C. Pinckney—were members of the Federal Convention 
of 1787. Seven—Laurens, A. Lee, C. Pinckney (II), C. C. 
Pinckney, T. Pinckney, W. L. Smith, and Vans Murray—were 
in the diplomatic service. Two—Blair and J. Rutledge—were 
justices of the United States Supreme Court, and several others, 
including C. C. Pinckney and E. Rutledge, declined the honor. 
Twenty-four—Banister, Brice, A. Garden, W. H. Gibbes, Grimké, 
Guerard, D. Horry, Jones, Kinloch, Laurens, H. Lee, Lynch, 
Neyle, Oliphant (who was later in the British Army), the two 
Peronneaus, C. Pinckney (II), C. C. Pinckney, T. Pinckney, E. 
Rutledge, T. Shubrick, B. Smith, Trapier, and Tucker — were 
soldiers in the Revolution. C. C. and Thomas Pinckney both 
were later generals in the United States Army. Thirty-nine— 
R. Beverley, W. Beverley, Blake, Brimage, Cooke, F. Corbin, 
G. Corbin, all four Dulanys, Fewtrell, Gregory, Harvey, J. John- 
ston, P. B. Key, Lawson, P. T. Lee, R. Lee, Lightfoot, G. Mani- 
gault, Milligan, Oliphant, Phepoe, J. Randolph, Roberts, Robert- 
son, G. B. Roupell, J. Simpson, Stuart, R. Tilghman, Walton, 
Watson, R. Williams, W. Wragg, Sir J. Wright, James Wright, 
W. Wylly, and Yonge—were Loyalists. 

In colonial and state matters there was even greater prom- 
inence. Nineteen—W. Berkeley, L. Burwell (I), Calvert, James 
Colleton, Digges, Guerard, A. Lee, Lyttleton, Martin, Mathews, 
Paca, C. Pinckney (II), T. Pinckney, E. Rutledge, J. Rutledge, 
B. Smith, Stephens, Sir J. Wright, and F. Wyatt—were gover- 
nors, provincial or state. Twenty-seven—Bladen, S. Bordley, 
Bozman, Brimage, Charles Carroll (II), Child, Chilton, Clayton, 
Clifton, Goldsborough, Hall, B. Harrison, J. Johnston, E. Key, 
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Leigh, McGuire, A. Moultrie, C. Pinckney (1), Pringle, Pryce, 
Sir John Randolph, John Randolph, Peyton Randolph, J. Simp- 
son, S. Thompson, Trott, and Sir James Wright—were attorneys 
general, provincial or state. Twenty-one—Banister, Blair, L. 
Burwell (II), Charles Carroll (II), Goldsborough, T. Heyward, 
Hollyday, Jones, Kinloch, H. Lee, T. L. Lee, Lynch, J. Manigault, 
Middleton, C. Pinckney (II), C. C. Pinckney, Pringle, F. Ran- 
dolph, E. Rutledge, J. Rutledge, and Scott—served in the pro- 
vincial congresses or state conventions, and of these, Banister, 
Blair, Carroll, Goldsborough, Heyward, T. L. Lee, Lynch, Middle- 
ton, C. Pinckney, C. C. Pinckney, Pringle, and J. Rutledge were 
prominent in drafting constitutions. Of the committee of eleven 
appointed to prepare and report a plan of government for South 
Carolina in 1776, six—Heyward, Lynch, Middleton, C. Pinck- 
ney (II), C. C. Pinckney, and J. Rutledge—were Middle Tem- 
plars. Thirty-two—Blair, W. Byrd (II), Clayton, W. Drayton, 
Fewtrell, T. Gaillard, Gregory, Griffin, T. Heyward, Jones, 
Jowles, P. B. Key, Kimberley, Lawrence, T. L. Lee, Leigh, Light- 
foot, McGuire, T. Mason, Mathews, J. Moultrie, Paca, J. Ran- 
dolph, Robertson, H. Rutledge, J. Rutledge, Saunders, J. Simp- 
son, Stokes, Trott, Tucker, and Sir James Wright—were judges. 
Twenty-six—D. Blake, S. Bordley, L. Burwell (1), W. Byrd (1), 
W. Byrd (II), J. Carter, G. Corbin, Digges, W. Drayton, D. Du- 
lany (I), D. Dulany (II), Ferrar, R. Johnston, Jowles, Lawrence, 
P. L. Lee, P. T. Lee, R. Lee, Leigh, McGuire, Nelson, Percy, C. 
Pinckney (I), N. Spencer, and Wragg—were members of colonial 
councils. Forty-nine—Ambler, Banister, Beresford, Blair, D. 
Blake, W. Blake, S. Bordley, Braxton, L. Burwell(II), W. Byrd(1), 
Deas, D. Dulany (1), Everard, Fitzhugh, J. Gaillard, T. Gaillard, 
Goldsborough, Guerard, T. Heyward, B. Harrison, Hollyday, 
Jones, E. Key, P. B. Key, Kinloch, A. Lee, P. L. Lee, P. Mani- 
gault, T. Mason, Mathews, A. Moultrie, J. Moultrie, Nelson, Paca, 
C. Pinckney (1), C. Pinckney (II), T. Pinckney, Pringle, Sir J. 
Randolph, J. Randolph, P. Randolph, Robinson, E. Rutledge, 
Scott, B. Smith, W. L. Smith, N. Spencer, Whiting, and Wragg— 
served in colonial assemblies or state legislatures. Twenty-four 
—Ambler, Archer, R. Beverley, Bladen, S. Bordley, Brice, W. 
Byrd (I), J. Carter, Cary, Cathcart, Chilton, Digges, D. Dulany 
(II), B. Harrison, Lawson, Nelson, Percy, Plater, Sir J. Ran- 
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dolph, J. Randolph, J. Simpson, N. Spencer, W. Stephens, and 
Wingate—held numerous offices of one sort or another. Ten— 
Archer, Beresford, Bozman, W. Byrd (1), A. Garden, A. Lee, J. 
Randolph, W. L. Smith, Trott, Tucker—attracted attention by 
their writings. Eight—Bozman, D. Dulany (1), D. Dulany (II), 
Hamilton, Pringle, E. Rutledge, E. Tilghman, and Yonge—in 
addition to a number of those who reached the bench, were law- 
yers of great eminence. 

Of miscellaneous places of importance filled from the group, 
the following are of interest: W. Drayton, Leigh, P. Randolph, 
and W. L. Smith were Grand Masters of Masons; D. Blake, 
James Colleton, and A. Ketelby were Landgraves of South Caro- 
lina; W. Stephens was a member of the British parliament, and 
Cumming was a chief of the Cherokee Indians. Burrows, with 
the rank of major, was the first commanding officer of the United 
States Marine Corps. 

Others of the group, in one way or another, won remembrance. 
A letter from Joseph Ball prevented George Washington from 
becoming a sailor. B. Whiting was Washington’s godfather. 
Digges introduced silk culture into America. Nathaniel Bacon 
led the most notable of colonial revolts. Sir James Wright was 
buried in Westminster Abbey. Stuart, entering the British Army 
in a South Carolina Loyalist corps, won reputation and finally 
attained the rank of lieutenant-general. He was also a Knight 
of the Bath. And, finally, two—Justice and Trott—won reputa- 
tion as crooks of more than ordinary importance. 


Many of the group while in Europe studied at English and 
continental schools and universities. The list follows: 


Ambler, Cambridge; Bacon, Cambridge; W. Berkeley, Oxford; R. 
Beverley, Cambridge; W. Beverley, Cambridge; L. Burwell (1), Cam- 
bridge; L. Burwell (I1), Cambridge; Charles Carroll (11), Cambridge ; 
H. Carroll, St. Omer; Calvert, Westminster, St. Omer, Oxford; J. Car- 
ter, Cambridge; Cary, Cambridge; Chilton, Trinity (Dublin), Cam- 
bridge; James Colleton, Oxford; G. Corbin, Cambridge; D. Dulany (1), 
Cambridge; L. Dulany, Cambridge; Fauntleroy, Marischal; Ferrar, 
Cambridge; Fitzhugh, Oxford; A. Garden, Westminster & Glasgow; 
Griffin, Edinburgh; Grimké, Westminster & Cambridge; Henderson, 
Glasgow; C. L. P. Horry, Westminster; Justice, Cambridge; Kelsall, 
Cambridge; Kemp, Cambridge; Ketelby, Oxford; Kimberley, Oxford; 
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Kinloch, Eton; Lawrence, Oxford; A. Lee, Edinburgh; P. T. Lee, Cam- 
bridge; Leigh, Westminster; Lynch, Eton & Cambridge; Lyttleton, Eton 
& Oxford; McGuire, Westminster; Middleton, Westminster & Cam- 
bridge; Neyle, Cambridge; Percy, Oxford; C. C. Pinckney, Westminster 
& Oxford; T. Pinckney, Westminster & Oxford; Robinson, Oxford; 
R. Shubrick, Eton & Cambridge; T. Shubrick, Eton; N. Spencer, Ox- 
ford; W. Spencer, Cambridge; W. Stephens, Cambridge; Stuart, West- 
minster; Thompson, Cambridge; R. Tilghman, Eton; Trapier, Cam- 
bridge; Trott, Oxford & Aberdeen; Whiting, Oxford; James Wright, 
Eton & Cambridge; Sir James A. Wright, Edinburgh; John I. Wright, 
Eton; F. Wyatt, Oxford. 


It is a remarkable record and, to one not familiar with the 
subject, a very surprising one. One cannot but wonder if, in an 
equal space of time, the Rhodes Scholars will make any such im- 
press upon these United States. 
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SCHOOL-BOY LETTERS OF EDMUND RUFFIN, JR. 
1828-1829 


EDITED BY 
Mrs. Kirxkianp Rurrin 


INTRODUCTION 


The writer of these letters was the eldest son of Edmund 
Ruffin, the famous Virginia agriculturist and extreme Southern 
nationalist. He was, at the time, but fourteen years of age, and 
had gone from his home at “Coggin’s Point” on the James River 
to a New England boarding-school. Until then he had been 
taught largely at home, either by a teacher employed by the 
family or by the father himself, who had developed original and 
efficient methods of instruction. The boy had shown good abil- 
ity, and the parent, critical of the schools then available in Vir- 
ginia, looked elsewhere for a suitable place in which preparation 
for college might be completed. On good Southern precedent, 
he turned to Connecticut, where Sereno and Henry Dwight were 
just establishing the New Haven Gymnasium, modeled on the Ger- 
man plan. The school offered thoroughness as well as strict disci- 
pline, and the father believed in both. Accordingly, in Septem- 
ber, 1828, Edmund Ruffin, Jr., began a testing of New England, 
the Dwights, and a bit of Germany thrown in for good measure. 
His letters reveal interesting impressions and experiences. 

Young Ruffin remained in the North but one year. In the 
fall of 1831 he entered the University of Virginia, and gradu- 
ated with the class of 1834. He then returned home to take over 
the management of the plantation from which the father had 
withdrawn in order to publish the Farmer’s Register. He was 
twice married, his second wife being Jane Ruffin, the daughter 
of Judge Thomas Ruffin of North Carolina. He served as captain 
in the army of the Confederacy and went back to his farming 
with the return of peace. At “Marlbourne,” where Edmund 
Ruffin, Sr., had done his greatest work for Southern agriculture, 
the son carried on an effort no less exemplary for those who 
would rebuild the South to its former prosperity. 

These letters are offered as they were written. They were pre- 
pared for publication by Mrs. Kirkland Ruffin, in whose family 


the manuscripts are held. AVERY CRAVEN. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 





LETTERS OF EDMUND RUFFIN, JR. 


Dear Mother New Haven September 6th 1828 
We arrived at this place last Thursday evening, and as I know you 


would like to hear our adventures, I will relate as accurately as I can 
our travels from beginning to end. We started from City Point at 
about half past ten oclock in the Potomac Steam Boat and in the 
evening a little after dark we met an other boat in Hampton Rhodes, 
which we got on board of. We arrived the next evening in Baltimore, 
where we did not stay half an hour, we then took an other boat and 
went to a little town called Frenchtown where we took the stage about 
twelve oclock at night and crossed over to New Castle where we arrived 
a little before day. This is a beautiful little village situated upon the 
Delaware River. We went up the river then until we reached Phila- 
delphia, where we passed from one boat to the other and kept on our 
journey. After we had gone up the river some distance we took the 
stages a second time and rode 25 miles. We took the boat again and 
arrived in New York the same evening which was Tuesday. Do you 
not call that fast travelling, going from City Point to New York a 
distance of about 500 miles in 58 hours? We did not loose more than 
an hour from the time we started until we arrived New York. I can 
not have a chance to judge of the beauties of Baltimore and Philadelphia 
as I only had a look at them as I passed by them, but as to New York 
there are a great many fine buildings in it, however the streets are very 
narrow and crooked. I was not sea sick when I crossed the Chesapeake 
Bay although the boat rocked a good deal. Last tuesday evening when 
we arrived in N. Y. Father intended to stay only for that night and start 
the next morning for this place but we were obliged to stay a day and 
another night. The reason of which was that, as soon as we landed we 
got in a hack, my trunk was put behind, but Father threw his clothes 
inside. When we got to the tavern Father and myself hastened to go to 
the theatre and left word with a gentleman to have our baggage taken 
and put in our room, My trunk was taken off but as the driver did not 
know that there was any thing else, Fathers clothes were carried off in 
the hack, and could not be found again so he had to stay another day 
and buy some clothes. 

Thursday morning we started for New Haven and had a very unpleas- 
ant days journey as it was raining almost all day, as it had been ever 
since we left Baltimore. As we were going from the landing to the 
tavern We passed by Mr Dwights House, It is a large fine building and 
about three quarters of a mile from the town. Father carried me that 
same evening to see Mr Dwight and We took tea with them at the same 
table with the boys. The next morning as we were walking about to 
look at the town we met Mrs Campbell and Alexander. She had lost 
all her trunks except one small one and all her clothes except what she 
had on, and all her money except 4 or 5 dollars. The trunk that was 
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not lost contained Alexanders Clothes, so that She and her daughter 
have lost all theirs. This is a very pleasant little town and I think I 
should like to live here very well. Father has been unwell ever since 
he left home, on account of the damp weather. Give my love to Sister 
Agnes and all the children. I hope that Sister Elizabeth has recovered 
from her disease. Tell Sister Agnes to write to me often and tell me all 
the news, you must do so also. My next letter shall be to Sister Agnes. 
Tell Brother to take good care of my pigeons. Father took medicine 
this morning for the fourth time. As I have no more news to tell you 
I will close my letter. I ever remain 

Your most effectionate son 


E Ruffin 


September 15th 1828. 
Dear Sister 
I can not let this opportunity slip without writing you these few 
lines. I have entered Mr Dwights school and am very well satisfied. I 
have got acquainted with all the boys that are there but there are few 
remaining here now as it is now vacation. I was examined in Latin 
to day, and I felt very much seared when I first began to read, however 
I got through tolerably well. Mrs. Campbell has recovered her trunks 
and all her clothes and money came back safe although the trunks were 
shaken open. I have been very well ever since I left home. Give my 
love to Mother and all the children I hope she has received my letter. 
Alexander has just written a letter to his father. You must excuse the 
shortness of my letter as Father is in a hurry to go. I ever remain 
Your most affectionate Brother 


E Ruffin 


New Haven September 18th 

Dear Father 

I hope that you have arrived home safe and found all well. The 
Spanish book that you were anxious for me to obtain I bought for one 
dollar. I yesterday evening found that umbrella. There are now only 
two teachers remaining here Mr H. Dwight and Mr French teacher of 
mathematics. We still continue to recite lessons to Mr Dwight in Geog- 
raphy every morning. All the boys now understand the map of 
Europe very well, we are now learning the provinces of each country. I 
like living here very well and hope I will continue to do so. Mr Dwight 
is very kind to us and will do any thing to make the time pass agreeably, 
for instance he will sometimes carry us a fishing, other times he will 
take a long walk with us into the country. After Tea he shows us 
pictures of the ruins of Rome, the temples of the Gods, & Make haste 
and write and tell me all the news. Give my love to Mother and the 
children and tell her and Sister Agnes to answer my letters, for I am 
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very anxious to hear from home. I was quite sick all day yesterday and 
I believe that I had an ague and a fever, but I hope that I shall not 
be unwell tomorrow. Mr Dwight gave me this paper to day, saying 
that this was best for writing letters. Alexander has been staying up 
town with his mother for the last two days, . . . I have been sick again 
today and had another ague and fever. I intend to take a dose of 
calomel tonight and Salts to morrow morning then I hope I shall be 
sick no more. Mr Dwight and Mr French took us fishing to day, the 
boys had very good luck, as for myself I did not fish for I had my ague 
as soon as I got there. Mrs Campbell and Mr Dwight and all of them 
lay my sickness to Virginia, but I do not think that they are right, for 
why was I not sick before I left home? If you send me any Books, 
send me my small Walkers dictionary, it is in the school house and I 
believe it is in the draw of the red book case in the east room. Mr Rice 
arrived in town this evening and intends preaching to morrow. He has 
left his son at Amherst. . . . Last night and this morning I took my physick 
and it operated very well indeed, I hope I shall have no need of taking 
more as I feel quite smart this evening. Mr Rice intends starting to 
morrow morning for home, and I wish that I could finish this letter in 
time enough to send it by him. I intend writing very shortly to Mrs 
Patience Vandervoort, as she desired me to do. All these people have 
very strange notions about Sunday, I mean in this way, Mr Dwight will 
keep the boys up all the while Sunday that they are not at Church, in 
the house reading the Bible until sunset, directly the sun is down 
the boys may go in the play ground and run about and play just as if it 
was any other day. and they laugh at me very much if I tell them that 
Sunday is not over until midnight. They also laugh at me about my 
broad Virginia pronunciation as they call it, but none of them have yet 
accused me of saying dis and dat for this and that. Mr Rice and Mrs 
Campbell advises me to lay a bed until three o’clock to morrow, as 
twelve is about the time for me to have my ague which I believe I will 
do, although it seems an arduous task. Wherever you see these marks 
in my letter that is the ending of what I have written a day. I 
believe I will change my mind and send this letter by Mr Rice in the 
morning and as it is now pretty late I will close it. I ever remain 
Your most affectionate son 


E Ruffin 


New Haven September 22nd 1828 


My dear Mother 
Although I closed my last letter to Father sooner than I would have 


done that I might send it by Mr Rice, after all Mr R did not get it on 
account of the forgetfulness of Mr Dwight, who took the letter from me, 
saying that I ought not to go down to the steam boat as it was very 


foggy and damp, and as I had been sick the day before and that he 
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would send it to Mr Rice. I did not see Mr Dwight again until tea 
when I asked him if he had given my letter to Mr Rice, he told me no, 
but that he had given it to the post master to put in the post office. I 
have written to Mrs Patience Vandervoort. Mrs Campbell intends 
setting out for home next monday and I hope that I shall have this letter 
ready to send by her. A new scholar from New Orleans entered this 
school yesterday evening. There are three times as many boys here 
from the Southern and Middle States as there are from the the North- 
ern. I do not like Mr French’s lectures upon arithmetic at all he does 
not give sums to do, but only explains the uses of Addition, Subtraction 
and the other Rules, and he asks such questions as these. What is a 
figure? what is a unit? and so on. He talks a great deal and all he 
says is very dry. Mr Dwight has bought all of us a fishing pole and 
line a peace, and has bought us marbles and yesterday he gave us 
peaches, which there are not many school masters that would do. I am 
very well and have perfectly recovered from the ague and fever. Mrs 
Campbell took Alexander yesterday evening with her to a friends house 
about a mile in the country, she persuaded me to go with them. We 
intended returning directly after tea but it rained so that we were 
obliged to stay until about eight o’clock, when Alexander and myself 
began to fear that we would not get home before the house was shut, 
so we and one of the gentlemen that went with us, started as soon as 
the shower was over. We arrived at home just as they were shutting the 
doors, so that if we had been five minutes later we could not have got in. 
Mr Dwight did not say any thing to us about staying out so late as he 
happened not to go around to see if all the boys were in, as early as he 
usually does, he knew that I was going away until after supper, for I 
asked him. But the prettiest of all was, that in the evening Mrs Camp- 
bell when we were going to start, locked her room and gave the key to 
Alexander, he took it and put it in his pocket and forgot to give it to 
his mother when we separated last night, and it was so late when we 
got home that he could not go up town to carry it to her, so that I do 
not know what she did last night unless there was a room that no one did 
occupy and she took it for that night. The place that we went was a 
beautiful place situated at the foot of East Rock a small mountain, it 
is the handsomest place that I have seen since I left home. There is 
a little spot of ground that is called the seat of happiness, It is covered 
with white pine trees and it is a very pleasant place indeed, here 
and there there are large rocks covered with moss, and there is a little 
slope at the top of which you have a very fine view of New Haven. I 
was very sorry that it was too late for us to go to the top of the Moun- 
tain but Mr Dwight says that we may go there some of these days, and 
we may also go to West Rock. Mrs Campbell received a letter from 
her son Charles to day in which he stated that father had arrived at 
home safe. I hope that those fevers have left him that he had while 
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he was here, but I am afraid that he still continues to have them. Give 
my love to him, Sister Agnes and all the children. Tell Father and 
Sister Agnes that they must write to me very shortly and you must 
do it also, for I am very anxious to hear from home. It seems from 
Mr Charles Campbell’s letter that you all had moved back to Coggin’s 
Point, he said that his father had gone to Coggin’s to see my father. 
Mr Cologne the French teacher began to hear lessons today; I can not 
say yet how I like him but I do not think that I shall like him as well 
as I liked Mr Vincent, when he taught Sister Agnes and myself. I think 
that it is high time that I had received a letter from you or Sister, how- 
ever I hope you will make up for it by writing so many the more here 


after, & I ever remain . f 
Your most affectionate son 
E. Ruffin 


New Haven October 3rd 1828 

My Dear Sister 

I received your letter dated the 21st of September yesterday evening, 
after having been very uneasy lest something had happened. In vain 
have I gone to the post office to ask for letters, and every time would 
receive the answer “no” instead of a letter. Every evening I would 
expect a letter when Mr Dwight got his, and yesterday evening I was 
sitting thinking what was the reason, I did not receive a letter, when 
Mr Dwight handed me yours; what made me so uneasy was that four 
brothers here, called the Abbots, received a letter the other day inform- 
ing them that their father was dead. Mrs Campbell started from here 
for home last Monday morning and I wrote to Mother by her. Alex- 
ander did not shed a tear when his mother left him, and I was very 
much disappointed as I expected that he would have cried a great deal, 
he is quite well. All the teachers arrived here last night and school 
began this morning. I am quite well, all except I have a very sore toe 
which troubles me very much. I am glad to hear that the family has 
been so healthy this year, there being only a few and very slight 
attacks. You mentioned in your letter that you wanted to know how 
I liked the play I saw in New York. I liked it very well, but I did not 
see the two first scenes as we did not get there time enough and after 
we got there we were sometime getting in, because we tried at first to get 
in the pit and then in the first tier of boxes and we failed in both, the 
theatre was so much crowded, at last we got in the second where we 
could only hear half of what was said. You must write to me often and 
tell Father and Mother to do the same, this is now the fifth letter that 
I have written home and I have only received one. I intend writing 
very shortly to Grand Mother and to Aunt Betsy Cocke of Sussex, as | 
promised them both that I would do so. I expect you have received the 
letter I wrote to Mother by Mrs. Campbell. I am very sorry that I am 
not at home to see the cotton packing go on. Mr S Dwight and his 
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wife arrived home evening before last. When you answer this letter 
tell me everything about your school, whether any new scholars have 
come or any old ones have left the school and every thing that has 
happened since I left the school. Ask John Marks and William 
Thweatt if they do not think themselves pretty fellows for not coming 
to see me before I came away, as they promised me so faithfully to do. 
The first thing we did this morning, was spelling some columns in 
Walkers dictionary, then we collected upon the play ground, where Mr 
Allen the teacher of Gymnastics made us form a line, by the time he 
had placed us in line according to our size and called the roll which con- 
tained all our names, the breakfast bell rung, so that we had to break 
up, but he says that he intends to make us run a mile before breakfast 
every morning. They made us get up this morning before they had put 
out the lamps that had been burning in the passages all night. When 
this school broke up for vacation there were only fifty three scholars, 
and now there are 55 and not near all the old ones have got back. 17 
new ones have come since I have been here. All the teachers think that 
at the end of this term there will be 100 of us. Give my love to Father 
Mother and all the children and also to “Mammy”; and may I ever 


remain . , 
Your most affectionate brother 


Edm. Ruffin 


New Haven October 8th 

Dear Father 

I now think that it is time that you should hear from me and my 
studies. Mr Dwight makes us get up before 6 oclock and from 6 to 7 
we study, then we play half an hour when we come in and wash and 
prepare for breakfast. We breakfast at eight, then we play until nine, 
at which time we come in and study and recite until 12 oclock, having 
5 minutes recess at the end of every hour. From 12 to 2 we play, dining 
at 1. From 2 to 5 we study & recite, my class also writes the first half 
hour after we come in, in the evening, then we go about other studies, 
and an other class goes in and write and so on until we get through. 
The reason we persue this plan is that we have no room large enough to 
hold us all, but Mr Dwight is now putting up a large school house at 
the corner of the yard, which he expects will be done by December. 
From 5 until seven we play and drink tea, then we study until 9, at 
which time we retire, so that we study about nine hours every day 
except saturdays and wednesdays, when we have the evenings, which 
we generally spend in making excursions of 3, 4 and sometimes 5 miles 
into the country, and it is not as we choose whether we go or not, but 
Mr Dwight makes us go, unless we have a very good excuse. This 
morning we began our Gymnastics, the only thing that we did do how- 
ever was that we ran a mile before breakfast, Mr Allen says that he 
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intends to keep us regularly at it hereafter. Mr Dwight has put me 
in the second Latin Class which is reading Virgil because I was not 
able to read Greek with the first, the second had just begun the grammar 
and had got about the middle, he set me my lesson with them about the 
middle of the grammar but I shall try to review the first part in my 
leisure hours if I am able. We generally have an hour to get our 
Virgil lesson in which time I read that over, get my L grammar lesson, 
that we say when we recite our Virgil, and I also get my Greek gram- 
mar lesson, and I always keep a Latin Lesson ahead. We do not study 
Latin every day but every other day, for instance we study Latin one day 
and Greek the next. All our other Studies we learn every day. We 
began the 5th book of Virgil and now there are only 2 lessons remain- 
ing. I am in the first Geography class and in the second division of 
the first French class. We have not yet got straight for Mr Dwight is 
making alterations in our studies every day, so that it is difficult to 
give a correct account of everything, but as soon as we do get straight, 
I will try and give you an account of everything, as correctly as I can. 
There are here now 80 of us and more old ones have to come yet. Mr 
Dwight says with those that are engaged there are an 100 of us. I 
wish you to send me a Virgil, my Mairs Introduction Levizack’s Gram- 
mar & Livy. Mr Dwight offers $10 reward to the boy that can speak 
Latin the best by next September, he also offers $10 to the one that 
ean speak German the best, and $10 to the one that can speak Italian 
the best. He does not offer a reward to the one that can speak French 
the best because there are several boys here from New Orleans that can 
speak French as well as their native tongue, nor does he offer a reward 
to the one that speaks Spanish the best, because there is a Spaniard 
here and there is an other coming. I am sorry to say that I do not 
stand any chance for the Latin prize as there are three here now that 
ean speak Latin tolerably well it is doubtful any of these will get it, 
but I think that Mr Andrew’s son will get it. I am quite well and so 
is Alexander. Mr Dwight carried us last night up town to church to 
see an African prince, who has been a slave in this country for forty 
years and who was set free by his master who now resides in Natchez. 
A gentleman gave us the History of this prince and also a short descrip- 
tion of Tombuctoo and its surrounding country. “This prince was born 
in Tombuctoo, during the reign of his Grand Father. A little while 
after his birth his Father was sent against the Soozoo country which he 
having conquered moved there with his wife and his son, that is this 
prince, and built the city of Timboo. When this prince was 12 years of 
age his father sent him to Tombuctoo to be educated, having remained 
there 5 years he again returned to his Father. When he was 19 years 
old, an American gentleman having come to Africa, and one day 
having gone on shore for the purpose of hunting, his ship left him. He 
then pursued his way into the country, and after several days travel, 
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living upon the herbs and fruit that he could find on the way, he arrived 
at the court of this prince’s father, where he was received and treated 
as hospitably and as kindly as could be expected from any civilized king. 
After having lived in this manner for 6 months, the king sent him, with 
an escort of armed men to guard him, to the shore, where luckily, the 
ship that he came in to Africa was lying off the coast, he went on board 
immediately and returned home. When this prince was 24 years of age 
his father made him general of his army, and sent against the Hoeboos 
by whom he was taken prisoner, and sold to an American. When he 
was taken prisoner he offered the Hoeboos that if they would release him 
that he would give them an 100 camels, 100 head of cattle, as many 
sheep as any one of them could drive, as much gold as one of them could 
carry, and other things of great value, but such was their spirit of 
revenge, that they would not take all these things and give him his 
liberty, but they sold him to an American for 2 powder horns, 2 
musquets, 2 bottles of whiskey, a handful of Tobacco and a few other 
things of that kind. His Grandfather was a very powerful prince, and 
so were his two Uncles and his father. His nephew is now king of Tim- 
boo. This prince when he was brought to this country was sold to Mr 
Foster for 600 dollars, residing in the nieghborhood of Natches. One 
day he sent the prince to town to sell sweet potatoes, and there he met 
Dr Cocks, the gentleman who had seen him in Africa at his fathers 
house, and who had lived with him the 6 months that he remained in 
Africa. This Gentleman conversed with prince, in the presence of 4 or 
5 gentlemen about everything they did during the time they lived to- 
gether. He immediately, in recompense for the services that he had 
received from the prince’s father, went and offered Mr Foster 1000 
dollars for the prince to set him free, Mr Foster would not take it, then 
he offered him 1200 dollars. Mr Foster hearing the History of the 
prince gave him his liberty. Prince has now come on here to beg money 
enough to buy his children, and then if he can succeed he says, he in- 
tends to go back to his native land, not to claim a right to the throne 
but to lay his bones by the side of Forefathers.” Prince came here 
yesterday and Mr Dwight had a long conversation with him about his 
country. He says that they are all Mahommetans. That Tombuctoo is 
as large as New York. Tomboo is about the size of Baltimore, in both 
of these cities there are schools and manufactures of cotton. The Tiber 
is about a mile and a quarter wide at the place near to Tombuctoo. 
He says that the Tiber ends at the foot of a large mountain, and Mr 
Dwight thinks that it has a subterraneous passage to the Nile. At the 
school that prince was educated, there were 200 scholars and he says 
that at least two-thirds of the children of Tombuctoo can read and write. 
He says that they have regular armies, and they also have light horse 
men. In their cities the houses are all of one story, except houses of 
noblemen, which are of three stories. They have no windows to their 
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houses except such as are to your quarter. Give my love to mother, 
Sister Agnes and all the children. Write often and tell me all the news, 
tell mother and Sister Agnes to do the same. Tell Brother Julian that 
he must make haste and learn to write, and then he can write letters to 
me too. I shall soon expect a letter from him now, as he began to 
write before I left home. There are three boys here that are sick and 


the weather is pretty cold. I ever remain 
Your most affectionate and dutiful son 










E Ruffin 






New Haven October 15th, 1828 








Dear Mother 
I have just written a letter to Father but I suspect that you will never 


be tired of hearing from me and I hope I shall never be tired of writing 
to you. I can not conceive the reason why I do not receive a letter from 
home. I have only received one letter since I left home, and I have been 
from home now a month and a half and I want to hear from you all at 
least once a fortnight. I still continue well as also Alexander. Several 
boys however have been sick here lately with the ague and fever. Tell 
Sister Agnes that she must write to me often, that she has plenty of 
time. Mr Dwight is very strict indeed. He quarrels with the teachers 
as well as scholars. He will not allow us at table to put any kind of 
victuals in our mouths with our knives, we must do it with our forks. 
If a boy whispers during the study hours he locks him up a whole day 
and gives him nothing but a book, bread and water. If a boy speaks out 
loud in the passage or wears his hat in the house, he makes the boy sit 
at a side table for three days, having an old blanket for a table cloth 
and nothing but bread and water to eat. Last Saturday evening as we 
were walking out with Mr Allen, ten or twelve boys from the town 
threw stones at us, Immediately we threw at them before Mr Allen 
could stop us, and they all ran in the house, and all most every pain of 
glass in front of the house was broken although not a boy threw more 
than once. The gentleman of the house came out and had a good deal 
to say, but after he heard that his boys began to throw first, he was 
satisfied and said he would punish them. In saying that I am very well 
I am in a mistake for I have a bad cough and am very hoarse but all 
except that I am in good health. 

16th. I received Fathers kind letter, last evening, dated October 
the 10th. which it seems came very quick. Tell father that in addition 
to the books that he has sent but which I have not received, I want Virgil 
and Mairs Introduction, and Scotts Lessons. If he has them but if he 
has not them I can get them here. He will see in the last letter why I 
am obliged to read Virgil over again. Mr Andrews gives us very short 
lessons indeed, only between 40 and 50 lines. If we ask him to give 
us more he says he will after a while, the reason of this is that there 
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are some in the class that know nothing about latin and never can read 
their lesson as they ought to do. I have never got into any difficulty 
until this morning. I saw Alexander whispering and I told him to hush 
that Mr Dwight would see him and while I was telling him this Mr 
Dwight saw me so that I had bread and water for my breakfast. I 
have not learned any Geometry since I have been here there is no class 
in school studying it at present but Mr French says that he will try 
and get up a class as soon as possible. I scarcely study Latin at all 
here, for I get my Virgil lesson in 15 minutes and you may say that the 
only lesson in Latin that I do study is the lesson in the Orbis Pictus a 
sort of vocabulary, which learns us to speak latin and which ten or twelve 
of us study and recite to Mr Dwight in the play hours, Ask Father when 
does he want me to begin Spanish. I would like to begin as quick as I 
could. I have gone over the first half of the Greek Grammar and now 
Mr Stottard says that I recite my Greek Grammar lessons as well as 
the rest of them which I did not do at first. Mr Dwight made a rule 
that hereafter every teacher shall take notice how the boys recite and 
how they behave in school, and shall report them to him every saturday 
evening, and tell whether they have attended well to their studies or 
not, and whether they have behaved themselves as they ought to do, and 
if any boy misbehaves he is not allowed to go on the play ground for the 
following week and if he is caught upon the play ground he is to be 
whipt. If any boy behaves very bad he is also kept in his room for a 
week and never allowed to go out except to say his lessons and he is 
allowed to eat nothing else during that time but bread and water. Mr 
Allen has not taught us any Gymnastics except, taking a good long run 
every morning the reason of which is that Mr Dwight is building a 
house where all the instruments were fixed, and he had them all taken 
up and they have not been put down again yet. The weather is here 
now much colder than it is in Virginia in November or at least the 
first part of it. There will some of these days be a fight between this 
school and all the town boys, for they have several times insulted us, and 
especially last Sunday evening. Alexander and 5 other boys as we were 
going out of church got separated from us and as they were coming 
home passed by eight boys who called them Bratts and Turkey criers, 
and after they had got a little distance from them they threw stones at 
them and one struck Alexander upon the leg. At dinner here I act 
something like Mr Peyton Mason, I eat very little bread and none 
when I can get potatoes in place of it, and it is very seldom that we 
don’t have a plenty of them. Here you see little boys stepping about with 
boots on and yesterday morning Mr Dwight said that every boy should 
have a pair of boots. It does seem very ridiculous to me indeed to see 
little boys of the size of Brother Julian wearing boots, but they wear 
them because it is necessary that they should do it. It looks very much 
now as if it was going to snow and I would not be at all surprised if it 
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does before night. Give my love to Father, Sister Agnes and all the 


family and I ever remain Y frecti 
our most affectionate son E Ruffin 


New Haven October 1828. 

My Dear Sister 

I received this morning your letter of the 18th of October so that I 
received all the letters that you have written, for I have received 3 
letters from home and you mentioned that that was the third. I began 
to day a letter to Aunt Betsy Cocke of Sussex, but I have not yet 
finished it. I will now attempt to give father an account of my studies, 
which he is so desirous of hearing. Every Sunday evening after tea, 
My class studies a greek lesson in the grammar, which we are now going 
over the second time, and as soon as we get through this time we will 
begin to read. Monday morning we get up early and get a lesson in 
Walkers dictionary. Then Mr Allen exercises us in Gymnastics until 
breakfast, at nine my class recited the greek grammar lesson that they 
had got the evening before. We then study Arithmetic until twelve 
oclock, not study it as I did at Mr Horsburgs school, to be sure we do 
the sums, but then we have to learn the reason of every thing. We use 
Adams Arithmetic which tells us the use of addition what is addition, 
and so on. Mr French says the reason he wants us to learn these 
things so perfectly before we go on to the higher rules of Arithmetic, is 
that everything in Arithmetic depends on the four first rules, addition, 
subtraction, multiplication and division and that if we do not learn 
those perfectly, we never can understand Arithmetic perfectly. At two 
we go in and write for half an hour, and from half past two to four we 
study Geography, from four to five we recite to Mr French the Arith- 
metic lesson that we studied before twelve oclock. In the evening after 
tea we get our Virgil lesson which Mr Andrews has lengthened to 60 
lines. Tuesday morning we spell to Mr Dwight the dictionary lesson 
that we got the morning before, before breakfast. At nine oclock we 
recite our Virgil lesson, which I read much better than any other one 
in the class, And Mr Andrews told Mr Dwight that I ought to go in the 
first class in Latin. Mr Dwight said I should have gone in the first 
class when school first began if I had known enough greek but that he 
could not arrange the studies so, that I could be in the first Latin class 
and in the second Greek for both those classes recite at the same time. 
I did not mention this to praise myself for certainly I ought to say my 
lesson better than the rest, but because Father desired to know how I 
stood in my Classes. Also in the Greek lesson I say my lesson as well 
as any of them and Mr Stottard says so. Then My class recites the 
Geography lesson that they got the evening before. In Geography we 
learn the population of cities, the production of counties, and so on. 
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From eleven to twelve we study French, the book that we are reading is 
called “Historiettes Nouvelle” which is very amusing and easy; we also 
write exercises in Levizacks grammar. In the evening we write a copy 
which takes up half an hour, then until 4 oclock we are writing transla- 
tions from Virgil. From four to five we recite our French lesson, which 
we got before dinner. In the evening after Tea we study Greek Gram- 
mar, which we say Wednesday morning at nine Oclock. Wednesday 
before breakfast we read, between ten and eleven we write Latin exer- 
cises and get a lesson in the Latin Grammar, which we recite between 
eleven and twelve oclock. After dinner a part of the boys speak. My 
turn for speaking has not yet come. Our Studies of Thursday are just 
those of Monday. The studies of Friday are like those of Tuesday, and 
those of saturday are like those of Wednesday, except in the evening 
instead of speaking we generally take a long walk in to the country 
which some of the boys are violently opposed to, but for my part I like 
it very much having been kept all the week so close and not allowed to 
go out of the play ground except every morning when we run and then 
we just run around this square two or three times and Mr Dwight is 
now making a race ground so that we shall never go off the ground except 
Saturday evening and Sundays when we go to church. Sundays after 
tea all the boys sing except myself and one or two others, the rooms 
on each side of mine are occupied by boys who have flutes and who are 
very musical so that I have plenty of music and rather more than I 
would like. They are both rattling away now as fast as they can. I am 
quite well and all so is Alexander. Give my love to Father, Mother 
and all the children and tell sister R and E that they must learn fast. 
Tell mammy how d’ye. I like all my teachers very well and although 
they are strict they are not all too much so. Mr Frenches Lectures are 
now quite interesting. I have got into no difficulty besides that which 
I mentioned in my last letter and for whispering, that once I had 
nothing to eat all day but bread and water. It has been very cold 
here but has lately become pleasant. I intend finishing my letter to 
Aunt Betsy as quick as possible. Farewell my Dear Sister, 
Your most affectionate brother, E Ruffin 


The books that I have not received that I want, I borrowed them 
until those come that father is going to send me. 


New Haven Oct 27th 1828 
Dear Father 
I have not yet received the books which you were to send me and 
which I am very much in want of. When you write tell me what is 
required of a person to enter the Senior Class of any College in the 
United States. Alexander has just sent off a letter to his mother. Both 
of us are well. The weather here is quite cold, my hand is so cold and 
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benumbed that I can scarcely write. I was obliged to get another suit 
of clothes, my old ones have become so thin. but these that I have just 
got are grey, to wear every day. The shoe maker is now making me a 
pair of shoes and a pair of boots, it is a rule of the school that every 
scholar shall have a good thick pair of shoes and boots, as the winter 
is now coming on. The expenses of this school seem to be very great 
indeed. And they seem to be greater and greater every day. This 
school is increasing very rapidly, four new scholars have come, within 
the three last days. Give my love to Mother and all the children. Our 
Class will begin to read Greek very shortly. The high mast is now 
put up in the Gymnasium and it is much higher than that of the Col- 
lege. They are now rigging it just like they would a ships mast. Every 
Sunday since I have been here we have been a good deal at a loss, 
where to get seats in church but last sunday the Chapel was open as the 
students have all come back, and we had a plenty of room there. Mr. 
Sereno Dwight preached. All the Students show the President of the 
College a great deal of respect such as rising up when he comes in and 
bowing to him as he goes out, & There are a good many Students 
there not larger than I am. Last Saturday evening Mr Allen examined 
all the boys that came this term and all that came late term, to see if 
they had a good voice for singing. When he came to me I told him that 
I did not wish to sing and that I had no talent for singing he said 
never mind I must try. After a while I tried to sing with him, and he 
said that he did not think I sung as well us I could do if I was to try. 
I told him that I did try my best, He said he didn’t think so. I 
supposed the reason he thought so was that I was so much opposed to 
singing. This morning while we were exercising in the line, another 
boy and myself got to talking, and Mr Allen said that he was going to 
report us to Mr Dwight. I told him that that was the first time he 
had even had an occasion of speaking to me and that if he would excuse 
me, I would not talk any more upon which, he said he would. Yester- 
day I got my Le Gendres from Mr Dwight and will begin it very 
quickly. Mr Allen offers 6 dollars to the boy that improves most in his 
hand writing between this and next September, and four to the next 
best. One of the Scholars from Georgia has been sick for some time 
and is not able now to attend to his studies. To day as we have no room 
large enough to contain all the boys, Mr Dwight chose out certain boys 
who were to study in their own rooms and I am one of those that he 
chose. I will have to speak next wednesday evening for the first time 
since I have been here. As all the boys can not speak in one evening 
we are divided into Classes. I am in the first class. I have written 
to Aunt Betsy Cocke of Sussex and to Grandmother and Mrs Pool all 
of whom I promised to write to, the last time I saw them, but none of 
them have answered my letters. I have also written to Mrs Patience 
Vandervoort but she neither has answered my letter. The dinner 
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bell now rings so I must leave off for the present. October 28th. I 
have just received a letter from Mrs Patience Vandervoort which I 
must answer very quickly. Three other boys came last evening on the 
steam boat which makes our number eighty-eight. I have just received 
a letter from Mrs Campbell stating that you were all well the last time 
she heard from you. I am afraid that that I shall have so many corre- 
spondents that I will have to neglect some of them. I think that I 
have taken to letter writing very kindly considering how long a time 
I went without writing one. I have got to write one now as quick as I 
can to Mrs Campbell as she told me I must answer her letter as quick 
as I received it and tell her everything about her son. Tell Mother and 
Sister Agnes to write often. As you requested me in your last letter to 
write a few lines to Brother Julian and as I did it I hope I shall soon 
receive a letter containing an answer to the questions I asked and I 
hope they will be written by himself without the help of any one else. 
Mr Andrews often tells us we are like a horse, that one man can lead 
the horse to water but twenty can not make him drink, so it is with us, 
one man can point out the steps for us to take if we wish to learn, but 
if we will not learn twenty can not make us. Mrs. Campbell wrote me 
word that Mr Campbell had sent off those books and I hope I shall 
soon receive them. I have no more news to tell you so farewell my dear 


Father. : 
Your most affectionate son 


E Ruffin 


New Haven November 6th 

My Dear Mother 

It is now some time since I have written home and this is a good 
time, as I have a leisure moment to let you all hear from me. I have 
been quite well ever since I got rid of the ague and fever that I had just 
after I arrived here. Give my love to Father Sister Agnes and all the 
children. Tell Brother Julian that he must be sure and write me a little 
letter and I will write him one. I like Legendre’s Geometry very well 
and think it very easy but I like Playfairs Euclid or Hutton much 
better because the figures in these books are ready at hand, and in the 
same place that the demonstration is, but in Legendres the figures are 
all in the back part of the book and I have to be continually turning 
backwards and forwards. There is no one in the class with me & as 
all the propositions are nearly like those in Euclid I go on quite rapid. 
I do not think that 3 lessons in Greek and three in Latin a week are 
enough. We have just begun to read Greek. I have not yet received 
my books, which I want very much. One or two mornings since I have 
been here they have had corn hominy for breakfast which although it 
was yellow instead of white was very good. Every Northerner eats it 
with molasses and every Southerner without. It seemed very strange 
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to me to see them eat molasses at breakfast, as well as cider and pickle, 
when I first came here. Here at dinner when they have pickle they 
do not give you a piece of cucumber as we would do, but they give you 
a whole one at once. Mr Heury Dwight returned last night from 
New York where he had been about a week. All the boys were very 
glad to see him, much more so than they would be to see Mr Sereno 
Dwight. They all like Mr Henry much better than they do Mr Sereno. 
7th. I received last night my books which I was very glad of and this 
morning I got father’s letter dated October the 31st. Besides Latin and 
Greek I devote part of my time to Geography, French and arithmetic 
and Legendre. This morning Mr French put a boy in the class with 
me who has gone in Legendre further than I have. But I hope that I 
shall be able to keep up with him, I think I will. We are reading now 
in French L’Abeille Francaise, as the other book was too easy, as 
Mr Coulomb said. I pronounce as well as the most of them except two 
or three boys from New Orleans and I can translate also as well as 
most of them. As to speaking French I have made very little progress 
in that as yet if any at all but I shall endeavour to speak it as well as 
these boys who are from New Orleans, and I am determined not to let 
this favourable opportunity pass, without learning to speak it. I like 
Mr French’s manner of teaching geometry very well only he makes 
me make use of letters which confuses me a little sometimes, he takes a 
good deal of interest in hearing me recite and says that I have been 
taught very well. As to Mr Andrews manner of teaching latin he 
teaches very nearly like Mr Horsburgh. I am as much mortified as 
my father that I had to go back to Virgil when I could read Latin as 
good as any one in the first class and far better than some, because I 
did not understand Greek. I would study every leisure moment to try 
and get into a higher class, but there is only one higher and that is 
reading Groeca Majora so that it would be impossible for me to overtake 
them, I wish that we had more than three recitations in Greek a week. 
I will speak to Mr Dwight about my Latin and ask him to let me begin 
Spanish. Every morning we have a long run or exercise ourselves in 
jumping. We do not exercise upon the apparatus but when we chovse. 
All of it is not yet put up. The new School House is not finished. It 
has been very cold here lately but it has again turned warm. I am very 
sorry to hear that my Pigeons have gone away. My next letter will be 
to Sister Agnes. I expect you will see a good many mistakes in this 
letter as it is written in a great hurry. Tell me the first time you see 
any Yankeeisms in my letters. There was a great dispute between the 
Southerners and the Northerners, the gist of it was Mr Dwight asked 
one morning who sat next at table, and a little boy from the south said 
“me”. After School was out the Yankees began to tease him about it, 
and from that it began, and it ended by two or three boys being put to 
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the side table. There is a boy here from Richmond whom I am very 
fond of and who is a very good fellow. I am well my Dear Mother and 


may I ever remain , 
y Your most affectionate son E Ruffin 


New Haven November 17th 

Dear Sister 

I think it high time to let you hear from me. Yesterday was the first 
time it has snowed since I have been here and then it snowed very little 
and again to day it snowed a little. It has been very cold for the two 
or three last days, I suppose you find it so going to school. When I 
write to you all, I sometimes direct my letters to you, sometimes to 
mother and sometimes to Father, but I intend them as much for the 
one as for the other. A new Scholar came last night in the boat from 
Norfolk, so that there are now at this school three real Virginians, 
namely the boy that came last night whose whose name is Jones, Alex- 
ander and myself, and there are also three others here, who were born 
in the new England States, but moved to Virginia when very young. 
You must take good care of the pigeons and I hope that when I come 
home I may see as many at our house as there are at Tarbay now, I 
have been puzzling my head for the two or three last days over ratios 
and proportions in Legendre. I have hitherto studied Legendre only 
in my leisure hours and recited to Mr French at twelve oclock, but now 
as I have got to the part that I have never studied I want some time 
to devote entirely to that. I spoke to Mr Dwight to see if he would 
arrange the classes so that I could recite Latin with the first class, but 
he said that he knew that it was a sad grievance but that it was impos- 
sible to suit every new comer. I think it would be much better to devote 
those four hours a week which I take up with Geography and which 
I am doing nothing at, I think that it would be much better to devote 
them to Spanish or some other study that I might do some thing at. 
My Class is reading the Greek Reader which is very easy and I am as 
fond of Greek now, as I hated it when I went to school up in Nottoway. 
It comes to me very easy indeed, and I like it by far better than any of 
my other Studies. Of all my studies I hate Geography and Spelling 
the most. The reason I dislike the Spelling is that we are a whole 
hour in the morning the best time for study getting six columns in 
Walkers small Dictionary which we can get as well in 15 minutes as 
we can in 60, I also dislike speaking. Our Virgil lesson is lengthened 
to 70 lines, and I hope will soon be a hundred, There is a French class 
in this school which is reading Charles XII, but I am not in that class, 
my class is reading L’abeille Francais which I think much harder as 
that contains only descriptions, such as of a country, or a beautiful 
moonlight night or some such thing. Alexander and myself and Jones 
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that came last night room together, heretofore Alexander and myself 
have been by ourselves. When Mrs Campbell wrote to A. last she men- 
tioned of a school that is going to be established in Virginia just like 
the Northampton or Mount Pleasant School, I hope it may succeed and 
be better than either of those or this, Alexander and myself are both 
well, and hope that you all are also. I should like very much to be at 
home to see the cotton packing going on, I hope father will make a fine 
crop this year. I think that this is a very fine school and very suitable 
to a boy that wished to learn, or to one that knows the value of an edu- 
cation and wishes to acquire one, but I do not think that it would do 
for a boy very young or a boy that had rather be at a play always than 
at his book, I think that any boy could get on at this school without much 
study if he chose. My Father spoke of sending my brother here next 
year if he liked the school and if I learnt much here, but I hope he will 
not, for I do not think that he could learn as much here as he could 
at Mr Horsburghs school, unless he loved study better than play and 
that could not be expected of a boy of his age. Mr French is very fond 
of teaching me Geometry indeed. We do not exercise Gymnastics only 
in running jumping and the motions of the arms. As for the apparatus, 
they stopped putting that up, for the purpose of raising the new school 
house, which will be finished in about a month. Give my love to 
Father, Mother and all the children and tell brother Julian he must be 
sure to write to me. Next Friday is the day for me to receive a letter 
from home and hereafter, I shall expect one every other friday. My 
four principal studies are Latin Greek French and Geometry. I have 
no more news to tell now so I shall put off writing till an other time.-—- 
19th I received this morning Fathers letter dated 12th. I have read it 
over twice as I generally do all the letters I receive from home. I was 
very much pleased with brothers letter or rather note, and that I may 
answer him I will stop with yours and may I ever remain 
Your most affectionate Brother E Ruffin 


Tell mammy how’d’ye. 


November 24th 1828 

Dear Father 

I received this morning a letter from Richard Harrison, with which 
I was very pleased, as I did not expect that he or any other of my old 
school mates would have taken the trouble of writing to me, I shall 
answer his letter as quick as possible; Last Thursday night one of the 
most popular boys in the school was put at the side table, and you know 
that every night at tea the boys have each ginger bread, and one half 
of the boys instead of eating their ginger cakes themselves, put them 
in their pockets and after supper was over gave them to this boy, who 
had so many, that he could not eat them all and he put what he had 
left in his drawer up stairs, Next day Mr Dwight found them in his 
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room and asked him where did he get them from, he told Mr Dwight 
that the boys had given them to him, then he asked this boy who were 
those that gave them to him, he told Mr Dwight one or two of them 
and said that he had forgot who the rest were. Then Mr D. took him 
into a room and told him that he would send him home if he did not 
tell, and he made him answer yes or no to every boys name as he called 
them off, and by that means found out those who gave those cakes to 
this boy but he did not find them out untill the next evening which was 
friday. All the boys thought that Mr Dwight would put these boys at 
the side table and so they determined that in the school room after tea 
that they would so act that they should all get to the side table, just 
before the bell rung for us to go to bed all the boys began to scrape their 
feet on the floor and made a great deal of noise, and when Mr Dwight 
enquired of each boy if he did every one denied it, however though 
Mr Dwight found out two, both of whom he is going to send home next 
monday, one of these boys is the brother of that one that was at the 
side table and who got so many cakes, he has also an other brother, 
and both of them will go with him, so Mr Dwight will loose 4 scholars, 
he has already lost 3, one of whom he expelled, the other two went away 
of their own accord. The punishment for giving away those cakes 
was that every boy that did it was to go a month without any pie or 
cake or anything of that kind. For my part I was in neither of these 
Scrapes and Mr Dwight did not say one word to me about it, as I was 
sitting the whole time, we were in school, by Mr Turner, the gentleman, 
that always sits in the school room, in the evenings. I find Legendre 
very easy, but what I hate most about it, is that I recite so irregularly, 
I wish I had some certain time to recite. Mr French hears me just 
when he has time, and he stays here at twelve to hear me my lesson, 
when he might be going to dinner, just because he know he will oblige 
me, he is very kind to me, when I first came here somehow or other I 
did not like him much, but now, I like him, as weil, if not better than 
the other teachers. You mentioned in your last letter that you thought 
that in two years I ought to be fit to enter the senior class of any college 
in the United States, now I do not think so, for Mr Stottard said him- 
self, that he did not think that we would be prepared to enter the 
freshman class, at the rate that we are now going on at, by next septem- 
ber and he said that he was going to persuade or at least try to persuade 
Mr Dwight to arrange the classes so that we would be able to have a 
recitation in Greek every day. If that could be done I would be very 
glad. There is an opposition Gymnasium, at least there is a school in 
the town, that has a little Gymnasium, they take boarders there and it 
is said to be a very good school. Alexander and myself are both well. 
Two or three days ago Alexander wrote a letter to his mother and asked 
me to direct it for him, I was in a very great hurry then, and I told 
him I would do it as soon as I came up again, well I went down forgot 
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the letter entirely, and about dark, Mr Dwight sent a boy down to the 
steam boat to carry the letters, and Alexander ran up into our room and 
got his letter, gave it to the boy, the boy put it into the boat without any 
direction on its back, so his mother did not get the letter. Two boys 
have just gone off, those two brothers that I mentioned in the beginning 
of my letter and an other is going off to night in the steam boat. One 
of those boys that Mr Dwight expelled I am very fond of, there are not 
two boys in the whole school that are more studious more steady and 
more good-natured than he is, and I can not tell what possessed him to 
tell Mr Dwight that lie, I am very sorry for the poor fellow. When 
the stage came for him, Mr Dwight would not allow any of us to bid 
him good bye, and if he saw any of their scholars out on the play ground 
he would send them to their rooms although it was play time. Times 
are very dry here and I do not know any thing about my studies that 
I have not already told you. Give my love to Mother, Sister and all 
the children. Tell brother he must be sure to write to me again. My 
next letter will be to Mother. The new school house will be done very 
shortly, and that they might put up that they have stopped putting 
up the Gymnasium. I have nothing more to say, so farewell my Dear 
Father, and may I ever remain 
Your most affectionate and dutiful son E Ruffin 


New Haven. December 3rd. 1828 

Dear Mother 

As it has been some time since I wrote you, and as I have a good deal 
of news concerning my studies to tell you, I now sit down to let you 
hear from me. Mr Dwight has allowed me to leave off Geography, 
which I am very glad of for now I have five recitations, a week, in 
Latin, five in Greek, four in Arithmetic, 2 in French, three in Geometry. 
Before I left off Geography, I only had three recitations a week in 
Latin, and three in Greek. I wish I had four recitations in French a 
week, and two in Arithmetic, I would like that much better than as it 
is now. Mr Dwight put all the first and second classes together and 
chose out of them just those who had been reading Greek some time, 
and called that the first class, and those were to read Virgil, and all the 
rest he called the second class, and they were to read Sallust, and as I 
had just begun the Greek Reader, I was to have gone into the Sallust 
class. I told Mr Andrews that I had read it and that I did not want 
to read it again, He said that I must read it before I entered College, 
and that this would be the best time. I then told him that they would 
go on so slow in it and that I had rather wait until the first class read 
it, I also asked him, if he thought I was not able to keep up with the 
Class in Virgil, he said yes, that there was not a scholar in the school 
who understood Virgil or recited their lessons better than I did, and 
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that the reason he wanted me to go into Sallust was that he wanted 
the Second Greek Class to form an entire class by themselves. I then 
asked him, If, he would make me recite Sallust, would he also let me 
recite Virgil with the first class, if I would study in the play hours. 
He then agreed for me to recite Virgil, and he does not make me study 
Sallust. We are in the seventh book and I think we will soon be 
through it as we will recite five lessons a week. I know of nothing that 
stimulates the boys to get their lessons as much as marks: for instance 
all the teachers have the marks: 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, the mark 6 is an un- 
commonly good recitation, 5 is very good, 4 is only tolerable, and 3 is 
bad, if you get under three you are instantly reported to Mr Dwight. 
In my Latin I have got 6 once, and 5 every other time, in Greek I have 
got 4 once, that was my second recitation in the Greek Grammar, 6 ten 
times, and 5 every other time. The reason that I get 6 so many more 
times in Greek, is that I have read Virgil before, and it is so easy that 
I cannot enter into the spirit of it like I can Greek. I take a good deal 
of pleasure in and like Greek very well, and I cant conceive how I could 
have hated it so much in Nottoway. Mr Stoddard says that after you 
have thoroughly got the Grammar, there is but little else remaining and 
that there are very few Greek Scholars who understand the grammar 
well. The new School house is nearly done, and to put up that they 
have neglected the Gymnasium, indeed they are becoming very negligent 
about exercising. We exercise very seldom, and when we do we just 
run up and down the play ground 2 or three times or else exercise the 
motions of the arms. I can not tell you now the order of my studies, 
as this new arrangement has just begun and as I am not acquainted 
with it myself, but by the next time I write to you I shall know them 
perfectly well, and will tell you them as correctly as I can. The reason 
that we do not recite oftener in French a week is that every Scholar in 
the school learns it, and the French teacher Mr Coulomb, has so many 
classes that he cannot hear one class more than twice a week. It has 
been so cold up in my room that I asked Mr D. to let me study in the 
school room. All the second class thinks that Mr Stoddard shows par- 
tiality to me and on that account I have once or twice asked him to give 
me 5, when he would have marked me 6. I hope dear mother, you will 
not think that I have been praising myself, as I am sure that anybody 
else, except you and my father would think so. Last Saturday all of 
the boys over twelve years old, took a walk to East Rock. We had to 
climb half of the way up, on our hands and feet, there is a better way, 
but it was too far. We had a beautiful view, from its top, of the city 
of New Haven. We also went to the old Hermits hut, he was an old 
man who died about 6 years ago and was found by two students of Yale 
College, just after he was dead, he was taken and buried in the North 
Haven Grave Yard. He was a sort of distracted man, he lived on East 
Rock all alone. His little hut is yet remaining, it is nothing else but 
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a few rocks piled up in a circle, and covered with dirt, he use to keep 
sheep upon the mountain and his sheep pen is there now, there are also 
numerous little gardens fenced in with rock, the old stump that he used 
to hang his pot upon is still there but half burnt up, I also saw the old 
pot broken to pieces laying by the stump. He lived entirely by begging, 
and what was very curious he was a real miser, after he was dead forty 
dollars were found in one corner of his hut, and every time he would 
patch his clothes he would sew up a dollar. I will send with this letter 
a Catalogue of this school, as I think father will be very glad to see one. 
Mr McPhail a law student of this College whom father got acquainted 
with, when he brought me here, is going to set out for Norfolk this 
evening, and I will send both this letter and the catalogue by him, and 
he will put them in the post office at Norfolk. I neglected to get my 
Virgil lesson Yesterday evening, which I will have to recite at 9 oclock 
that I might write this letter time enought to send by Mr McPhail, and 
now I will end my letter, that I may have a chance to look over my 
Virgil, before breakfast, for I will not have time after. Alexander and 
myself both are well. May I ever remain 
Your most affectionate son 


Edmund Ruffin 


New Haven. December 23 

My dear Sister 
I received my fathers letter last saturday evening at tea dated decem- 
ber the 5th. I was quite sick yesterday with the bad cold and the head 
ache and last night I was so hoarse that you could not hear what I said, 
and I felt so unwell that I did not study as usual after supper, but I 
am much better to day and am in hopes that I will soon get over this 
dreadful cold that I now have. Ten or twelve of the boys have had 
the itch, but I have escaped that disease as yet, as also Campbell and 
Jones my room mates and I hope that by taking care not to touch those 
that have it, we will not catch it. Mr Dwight has called up all of us, 
that did not have it, three times, and gave us sulpher which was to keep 
us from having it. Tell Father that his opinion about the expulsion 
of those boys was perfectly correct and that it was against the rules of 
the school to carry anything from the table. Two other boys were 
expelled last monday, but I do not know for what I believe for speaking 
saucily to the instructors. They were the two largest boys in the school : 
two of the scholars left us yesterday so that now our number is reduced 
to 86, last monday there were ninety of us, and if none had been ex- 
pelled or none left there would have been ninety-five of us. The reason 
of the irregularities of my recitations in Geometry is that Mr French 
has so many scholars to teach and some days he has more recitations 
than on others, and on those days he can not hear me recite. Mr Henry 
Dwight received fathers letter and answered it and I thought that father 
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would have received his answer before this time. I do not know what 
father will do with boarders. I suppose that the children from Torbay 
will walk to school every morning. Where will John Marks and his 
Sister board? I think father pays Mr Horsburg a very high price 
indeed; you may see by that how anxious he is to give us a good eduva- 
tion, and the only way that we can repay him for all his trouble and 
expense is to study hard and learn fast. I am very glad to hear that 
Mrs Dwight spoke so favorably of me in her letter to Mrs Campbell. 
Tell father that I can not tell him how far I have gone in Geometry as 
he has never seen Legendre, but Mr French says that I will soon begin 
descriptive Geometry and he says that that is very interesting. He 
thinks that I understand Geometry well enough now to enter the 
Sophomore class. I am very sorry to hear that Grandmothers health 
is so much worse. 

December 24th. I would have finished this letter yesterday but acci- 
dentally it got torn so I had to copy it off. How do you like Virgil? I 
am about a hundred lines from the end of the eighth book and will 
finish it in one more lesson. I got nine 6s hand running, then one five 
and two 6s in Latin. In Greek I never get under 5. To morrow is 
Christmas and I hear no more of it than if it was six months off. They 
think no more here of Christmas than we do of Sunday. It has been 
quite cold here lately and for the two or three last days the boys have 
been skating on a little pond here that is very small and that is only 
two feet deep in the deepest places. Tell father that I can read his 
letters with a great deal of ease. Mr Dwight says that we will not study 
to morrow. I put on a pair of skates yesterday and got some very 
severe falls indeed. When will your school begin? I suppose you have 
got tired of holidays before this: what sort of lessons do you say to 
father besides french. I saw in a news paper, that was sent by one of 
the scholars father to him, who is from Richmond, that the steam boats 
that ran up and down the Janes river were for sale and that the two 
boats that ran between Norfolk and Baltimore now ran to Richmond. 
It has been some time since I wrote Home and I suppose you all are 
quite impatient to hear from me. I sent a catalogue to Uncle William 
and Uncle Jesse Cole. Give my love to father, mother and all the chil- 
dren. Tell mammy how d’ye. Farewell my dear Sister. 

Your most affectionate and kind brother, 


E. Ruffin 


New Haven Gymnasium. January 9, 1829 
Dear Mother 
I received this evening Sister Agnes’s and fathers letter, which was 
shorter than any one I have ever yet received from home. I am sorry 
to hear that he has been so unwell lately. I am in good health, all 
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except I have a good many little sores breaking out all over me, I have 
one at each corner of my mouth, which are a good deal in my way. 
When I went to school in Nottoway I confess I did go sometimes to 
recite my lessons before having studied them, but I have never done 
that since I have been here, if I had, I can assure you that I would not 
have got as good marks, as I have. I have never got under five yet in 
any of my studies, except in writing and then I got 3 %. Some time 
ago the teachers would tell us our marks, but now they will not, but 
Mr Dwight reads out every saturday before the school, every boys aver- 
age of the past week. My average last saturday, was 5 %4 in Latin, 
5 1% in French, 5 in Arithmetic and 6 in Greek. Alexander and Jones 
are both well. That other Virginian that is here is not General Cocke’s 
son as father expected, I wish he was, his name is Echels, from the 
Western part of Virginia. I am very sorry to say that Alexander has 
become lately a very lazy boy, he has got low marks, and I have been 
trying to get him to write to his parents for some time, but he will not 
do it; he always says that he is going to do it next Wednesday evening 
and then next Saturday, and so on. I can not tell the reason that some 
of the scholars have left the Gymnasium. This letter is written in a 
great hurry and by candle light, and at a time when I could not get a 
full sheet of paper, so you must excuse my writing on a piece of a sheet. 
Mr Sereno Dwight went to New York some days ago and has not yet 
returned. There is a class here which is reading Sallust and as that 
is one of the books in which I will be examined, when I enter College 
I thought I had as well review Sallust with them I get my lesson in 
that in a very little time. We will begin the tenth book of Virgil our 
next lesson. 10th. Charles Cocke has just arrived in the steam boat, 
he is not quite as large as I am, although one year older, he came all 
the way alone, he started the 20th of December from home and was very 
long coming indeed, the reason of which is, that, in the first place, the 
steam boat that he was on board of got a ground, and remained there 
some time, then when he got to Baltimore, the boat that ran from there 
to Philadelphia was injured in some way, so that it could not run, so he 
was obliged to go from Baltimore to Philadelphia all the way by land, 
and to mend the matter, in the night, the stage was overturned, but 
luckily he did not get hurt. He says that twenty scholars are already 
engaged to that school that his Father and Uncle are to going to estab- 
lish at Monticello. He says that the students at the University are very 
quiet indeed to what they were some time ago. The weather has been 
quite cold lately and I have learned to skate quite well, but you may 
depend upon it, that the first time I put skates on I got some real bumps. 
Give my love to father, Uncle George and all the children. I should 
think that our house was too far from Taylors for him to attend well 
to his farming. Charles Cocke is a very good scholar for his size, he 
has read all the Latin books that I have read, and besides that he is 
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a very good Greek scholar. I wish that I had had an opportunity of 
learning Greek last year and the first part of this, If I had I might 
have known something of it by this time. All the harbor is frozen over 
to day, and it is very cold indeed. I have thought and thought, but I 
have no more news to tell, so farewell my dear Mother and may I ever 


remain . 
Your most affectionate son 


Edmund Ruffin 
Tell mammy how’ d’ ye. 1829 


New Haven Gymnasium. Jan. 26th. 

Dear Father 

It has been some time since I wrote home, but I have not received a 
letter since I wrote last, I think that some of you must have written, 
but the letter has been lost or got out of place in some way, so I begin 
now a letter but will keep it untill I receive one, as I am expecting one 
every day. I am very well, Alexander Campbell and myself do not room 
together now, the reason of which is that the room that we formerly 
occupied leaked so every little rain, that the floor would be wet from 
one end to the other, and if it happened to rain in the night we would 
catch most dreadful colds, so we were obliged to be seperated. I now 
room with two boys from New Orleans both about my size. I have 
now a better chance to learn to speak french than I had before as both 
of my room mates are half frenchmen. A fire broke out up town some 
nights ago, but only one house was consumed : I want to know very much 
what is required to enter the Senior Class of the University of Virginia, 
so I wish that soon after you have received this letter you would write 
to General Cocke or some body in the nieghborhood of the University 
and ask them, and then write me word. If I knew what books were 
required I could study them and not be studying books that I will not 
be examined on. I wish you to be very paritcular and tell me every 
book. Mr Sereno Dwight has been away a long time and has not yet 
returned. Last Saturday we took a long walk out into the country, of 
about ten miles, we started directly after breakfast, so we did not study 
in the forenoon as usually. When I got home at night I was pretty 
tired having walked twenty miles, more than I have ever done before 
in one day. I hope you are all well. We are about the end of the 10th 
book of Virgil. How many scholars has Mr Horsburgh got, and where 
is the School house situated. In french we have not been reading any 
book lately we have only been getting the irregular verbs in the Gram- 
mar, and when we go to recite, after we have said our verbs we fill up 
or rather occupy the remainder of the hour, by Mr Coulomb asking us 
questions, and we have to answer them in french now, but at first we 
could just understand him, and then we answered him in English. 
Sometimes he tells numbers and we have to write them down on the 
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black board and we add and multiply and subtract them, all in french, 
without speaking a word of English. I think that this is an excellent 
way to learn to talk french. When we do the sums, we do them aloud. 
It has not been very cold here this winter, we have had sometimes toler- 
ably cold weather, but I think that winter before last in Virginia was 
much colder than this winter is here in Connecticut. Last Saturday a 
man was drowned out in the sound about a mile from this house, he was 
in a little row boat and it upset. Charles Cocke since he has been here 
has attended to nothing else scarcely but french, he has just begun to 
recite Greek and Latin: he is in the first Class. I have to speak to 
morrow and I do dislike that exercise more than every thing else that I 
have to do, I believe that all the other boys dislike it as well as myself. 
There is a boy here from Richmond who has news papers sent him regu- 
larly from home, and I take more pleasure in reading them, although 
you may say they are old when I see them, than I ever took in reading 
them, when I was at home. My next letter will be to Mother. Give 
my love to Uncle George, Mother, Sister Agnes and all the children. 
Remember me to Mr Horsburgh also. 
28th. I have been waiting for a letter from you, to finish mine, but 
no signs of a letter has yet appeared. A boy was expelled to day because 
Mr Dwight told him to go to the side table, and at dinner he would not 
come in. 29th. I received your letter to day dated the 19th Charles 
Cocke, Dudley, the. name of the boy that I told you came from Rich- 
mond, and myself are all great cronies. I would like very much to go 
to his fathers school, but he says that it is not going to commence for 
some time. My last weeks average is as follows, 5 34 in Virgil, 6 in 
Sallust, 5 44 in Arithmetic and 5 34 in french. I should think that if 
you were to build a house, where your old gate used to stand that it 
would be a healthier situation than that is where your house now stands, 
because it would be off the creek and would not be near those marshes, 
if you do build, what sort of a house will it be, I suppose larger than 
the one in which you now live. Tell Sister Rebecca and Elizabeth that 
I hope they will learn fast. What is the reason that Sister Agnes does 
not write oftener. Tell her that I will be very glad to receive a letter 
from her, and that I will be sure to answer it. Here after I will be 
sure and send you the average of my marks every week. I forgot to 
say that I got 4 in writing, which is a bad mark, however it is better 
than my last, which was 3. The new school house is very nearly done, 
it is plastered, and we will soon move in it now. I have no more news 
to tell so farewell my dear father, and may I ever remain 
Your most affectionate son 
Edmund Ruffin 
Tell mammy how d’ ye. 
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New Haven Gymnasium. Feb. 11th. 
Dear Mother 
I received this morning fathers letter dated 4th and 5th of February. 

I am very glad to hear that the University of Virginia is improving, so 
fast. The reason that I did not give you my mark in Greek when I 
wrote to you last, is that Mr Dwight had misplaced Mr Stoddard’s re- 
port after he received it & did not read it when he read the reports of 
the other instructors. When I studied Geometry Mr French did not 
mark me because I was alone, and recited in play hours, I do not study 
it now the reason of which is that there is an extra class in the Greek 
testament and Mr Dwight told me that he thought I had better join 
that class as I was so backward in Greek. I was not able to keep 
on with Geometry if I joined that class so I was obliged to drop it. 
My marks last week were as follows :- 
Week ending Feb. 7th................ Virgil —...... 6 

Sallust ..... 5 % 

Arithmetic 5 % 


French 6 
Greek 5 %o 
Writing 3 


The paper that I mentioned I saw from Richmond is the Daily Whig. 
I would be very glad to take a paper and wish you would send me one, 
any one that you think will suit me, and any one will suit me that 
pleases you. Snow has been on the ground here for the last fortnight, 
Mr Dwight took us all a sleighing some days ago. All of us boys made 
two large forts of snow and at night we poured water upon them and 
next day they were two solid bodies of ice. My two room mates are 
two very good boys, both about my age and size. You mentioned in 
your letter of my beginning Spanish by way of conversation, I think 
that I had better learn to read it first, I do not know one Spanish word. 
Mr Dwight mentioned to day that he would be very glad if he could 
oblige you and myself, by throwing both of the vacations into one, but 
he says that he can not do it, as two thirds of the school are from 
New England or New York and they, as they live near to the Gym- 
nasium, wish to go home twice a year. He also says that the spring 
vacation will be four weeks long, and the other will be only two, I hope 
that I will go home spring after next as that is a healthy part of the 
year. The first class is now reading 12th book of Virgil, I am in the 
Pugenthine war in Sallust. Mr Sereno has been away a long time and 
has not yet returned, Mr Henry says that he will spend the vacation in 
New York. We are reading the French Telemaque and I find it very 
easy indeed. I am glad to hear that you named that pigeon after me 
I hope that by the next time I write to you, I will have some better 
paper, Mr Dwight has now gone up town and I asked him to get me 
some, but as this is Wednesday evening and I will not have such a good 
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opportunity of writing again untill next Saturday, I thought it best to 
write on this. I have read since I have been here from the middle of 
the fifth book of Virgil to the 12th. I hope we will finish Virgil and 
Sallust this term. In the vacation I am going to study Greek and 
recite every day to Mr Dwight if he will have time to hear me, and I 
am going to try to overtake the first class, which is reading the Greek 
reader, but is much farther than the other, I do not much expect to 
do it, but I will try, and if I cannot do it you must not be at all morti- 
fied. You left a place in your letter for the wafer but you did not put 
the wafer in the right place. My next letter will be to Sister and 
Uncle George. Give my love to father Sister Agnes and Uncle George 
and all the children. We have moved in the new school house at last, 
there is a very large room down stairs which we study in, and up stairs 
every instructor has got his own particular recitation room, so that we 
go out of the school room and go up to recitation room now, without 
going around to all the rooms as we used to do, to see where we recited. 
I am very well and hope that you all are in the same state of health. It 
has been quite cold here, but it is now pleasant the harbor has been 
frozen a long time, and we go skating on it every day at twelve and in 
the evening after five oclock. We have some very good speakers, some 
of the boys have improved very much, but as for me, I speak very badly. 
There is a debating society here, and it meets every Wednesday. Mr 
Dwight is president of it, and every time they meet they debate on some 
subject, and some of the boys can debate very well indeed, I have noth- 
ing more to say so farewell my Dear Mother and may I ever remain, 


Your most affectionate son 
E Ruffin 


P. S. February 12th 1829. 
Tell mammy how d’ ye. 


New Haven Gymnasium. Feb. 25, 1829. 
Dear Sister. 

I received this morning your letter dated February 15th. and father’s 
dated 18th and 19th. Tell father that the first class is reading Virgil 
and the Greek Reader and the second class is reading Sallust and the 
Greek reader, though not as far advanced in it as the first. I think 
that I have told him before the studies of the first and second classes 
but I may be mistaken. I am reading Virgil with the first and Sallust 
and the Greek reader with the second. The reason that I am reading 
Telemaque is that the principal, or I should say, the greater part of the 
class have never read it. However though I shall ask Mr Dwight to 
let me leave it off and read Moliere with him. I have got a good 
many books from Mr Dwight. Alexander Campbell is well and is more 
industrious than he used to be, his instructor told me that he was 
coming on bravely with his studies. The other day we were skating on 
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the harbor, and one of the boys was chasing me and I was running up, 
and one was chasing Charles and they were going down. We all four 
were skating as fast as we could, I met Charles but did not see him 
until I got up to him, I just had time to turn out of the way, the boy 
that was behind me did not see Charles at all, he ran up against him 
and both were knocked down. Charles in his fall hurt his head a good 
deal and put his arm out of place in some way, he has been confined to 
his room ever since until to day. He can not yet use his arm but I am 
in hopes that it will soon be well. The other boy did not receive any 
injury. Tell father that I had no notion that a news paper would be 
so high. I think that he had better not send it, for the expenses are 
already large enough here, without increasing them, but I do not want 
the money. I am sorry to hear that all the family is unwell. I hope 
you will all soon recover. I am very well myself. Alexander got his 
mothers Christmas presents. Charles Cocke received a letter from his 
father, in which he mentioned that he had received fathers letter and 
was going to answer it in a short time. Our French teacher, Mr 
Coulomb, was an officer in Napoleon’s army when he went to Moscow, 
he was wounded in the left leg at the battle of Waterloo. After 
Napoleon was conquered he was banished from France, and he came 
to this country where he has been ever since. Our Spanish instructor 
was at the battle of Waterloo and was wounded in the same place that 
Mr Coulomb was. They are both now very great friends, although they 
fought agaiust each other and for what we know wounded each other. 
I sit near Mr Coulomb at table and he often talks of that battle. I am 
very fond of trying to talk French and think that I will soon speak 
with ease. I am nearly through the 12th book of Virgil. I will finish 
Sallust in one more lesson. My two last weeks marks are as follows. 


Last Saturday Sat. before. 
0 SE Soe re ©. dh iieiiiiliain 6 
ae DD | ginbllnlinnastimapielictrgndiitliaastialials 6 
es eae rene 5 Mo 
TIL <. ncinteiatenaatieabasiiintaitan ge Serene eae eremmmenmnncennener ie ee 6 
BI csncentiinniigctnaiacnin Of PETS Ue eee ence ane: 5 
ae as eee 5 ERR PCOS aC ONIN ceo Oe eee 4% 


Mr Dwight keeps an account of all the boys marks, and I reckon he 
will send them to our parents, as sometimes I have heard him tell the 
boys when they did not get good marks that those were pretty reports 
to send to their parents. We boys are about to make up a library, and 
every saturday and wednesday afternoon when it is bad weather we can 
go in there and read. Both of the Mr Dwights say they will give a good 
many volumes. Give my love to all the family and tell Mammy how 
d’ ye, I am well Dear Sister and may I remain 
Your most affectionate brother 


E Ruffin 
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Dear Uncle 

You wrote me a few lines sometime ago and although they were but 
few and short I think that I ought to answer you. How do you like 
farming? had not you rather be at College? After you all move to 
Shellbanks in the summer then our farm will be so near to you that 
you will like it much better. The ground here has been covered with 
snow for a week and now it is as deep as when it first fell. I hope you 
have escaped the bad cold disease. I suppose you have, or else father 
would have mentioned it in his letter. You must answer this, and you 
must not be as short as you were last time. I am sorry that I have no 
news to tell you and am afraid that you will have to complain of my 
brevity as well as I had to complain of yours, however you must con- 
sider that a boarding school is no place for news. 

Your nephew 

New Haven Edmund Ruffin 


February 


New Haven, March 13th. 1829. 

Dear Father 
I received this morning your letter dated March the 5th. I asked 
Mr Dwight, if I could read Moliere with him a short time after I wrote 
last, but he told me that they would not read it much longer, and that 
he did not think that it was worth going to the expense for only two 
or three lessons. We have not been reading Telemachus lately, we have 
been studying the grammar and writing exercises. In speaking french 
I make a very poor fist of it, but I shall still try, until I shall be able 
to converse fluently and on any subject. I got Mr Andrews to examine 
me in Juvenal and Tacitus, and I made out pretty well, he says that I 
have been very well taught in Latin. He says that I am able to read 
a more difficult author, but as there is no class that I can go in I must 
keep on with Virgil. We have finished the Aeneid and are now reading 
the eight Beaucolick. After we have finished Virgil we will read Cicero, 
which also I have read before. I have eight recitations a week in 
Greek, five in the Greek Reader and three in the Testament. I think 
that the Testament is very easy. When I said that I had got a good 
many books off Mr Dwight, I meant that I had bought them, I have 
only borrowed 1 book from him and that is the Greek Testament, so 
that when you send me Segur’s History of the expedition into Russia I 
wish you would send me Uncle George’s G. T. as I believe that he has 
one, and likewise some book to present to the library, I wish some his- 
tory. One of the boys presented Barkers Livius, 6 octavo volumes, and 
an other the life of Bonaparte. We have a reading room connected 
with our Library and Mr Dwight puts in all his papers, and in play 
hours when we do not feel like playing we just go in there and read. 
All the books that I have got of Mr. D. are for my regular studies. 
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Both my strength and health has increased very much since I have been 
here, but I can not say that I have become more active. You wished 
to know who was the best scholar; C. Cocke or myself, he is the best in 
Greek, but I do not think that he is the best in Latin or French. I 
began Algebra last Monday, but not that one that I brought with me, 
but Colburns. It seems as if I have to get a new book, every time that 
I begin a new study although I brought so many with me. Sometimes 
Mr Coulomb reads French to us and makes us write it on the slate. 
The boys here just read such Greek and Latin books as they will be 
examined on when they enter this college. Tell Sister that I will 
answer her letter soon. Have you filled your Ice house, I suppose you 
have as I saw in the papers that James river had been frozen. My 
marks for the two last weeks are as follows; 


Last week Week before 
IN is ciksidetiaian baleabidiinasal Di sx:1! scccctacneitnctitesitaeiieatichitens 6 
EEE, CE ey 6:- «<cmdedaeiemeea 6 
pe peer oe SR pr ace er Sere Ce eee ee 5 
ee ee er ae ree ee 5 
ee a ee ee eee ee 0 


It was not in Telemachus that I got 5 and 5 %, but as I mentioned 
before in the Grammar. Week before last Mr Allen did not mark us. 
We have a very fine Library, containing a good many interesting works. 
This letter is written in a great hurry and you must excuse bad writing. 
Our vacation will begin the first monday in April and last until the 
first in May, it is now quite near. Have you never received that letter 
from General Cocke? Charles is quite well. I am sorry to hear of 
your bad health, I hope you will soon be better. There is a man now 
going from here to New York, and I will send this letter by him so that 
you will get it much sooner than you did my last. Give my love to 
Mother Uncle George, Sister and all the children and may I ever remain 
Your most affectionate son 


E Ruffin 


Tell mammy how d’ ye 


New Haven March 18th 1829. 

My Dear Father 

You may be surprised at the unexpected arrival of this letter, but I 
only write you these few lines, to ask you to let me accompany Charles 
Cocke to West Point in the vacation, he has a brother there whom he 
wishes to see. His father wrote to him and told him that he wished 
him to visit his brother, and also that I should write to you and get 
leave to accompany him. I would like to travel over that part of our 
country. Write as soon as you receive this. I have not time to write 
more as I suspect that our vacation will begin by the time I receive your 
answer. I am well as also Charles and all the Virginians here. I hope 
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that you have recovered your health perfectly. My love to all. Send 
my Books as quickly as possible, & may I ever remain your most affec- 
tionate and dutiful son ER 


New Haven Gymnasium, March 28th. 1829 

Dear father 
I received day before yesterday, your letter of the 25th I shall here- 
after write to you every other saturday, and I will expect a letter from 
you one or two days before. I can not have mine regularly mailed, 
because if I give them to Mr Dwight he is so forgetful that he lays it 
down and perhaps does not think of it until two or three days after, 
and if I carry it to the steam boat it is uncertain whether they will put 
it in the New York post office, because the boat does not carry the 
mail now, but I think it will soon begin to do it again as the weather 
has become quite pleasant and it will run regularly, however I will try 
to have them mailed as soon after I have written them as I can. I am 
surprised that you have not received a letter from me as I have written 
two since I received your last one. I think that the people in this part 
of our country are enlightened and polished, it is true that they are 
sometimes very close, especially the merchants. They are all indus- 
trious and hard working, a sober and religious people. I do not know 
that I have seen more than two or three drunken men since I have been 
here. I like their manners and customs very well indeed. I do not 
mean by this that I like every custom, for I do not, but taking them in 
general I think they are much better than those of Virginia. When 
you go out in the country you do not see those extensive forests which 
you see in “Our state”, but all the lands are well cultivated, and you 
see all around you everything pleasant and gay. One of the customs 
here that I dislike is that every sunday we have nothing for dinner but 
bread and butter and Cod fish, and I can not eat that so that on that 
day I have to eat bread and butter or else to fast. I wished that Vir- 
ginia was as well cultivated and the manners of its inhabitants as pol- 
ished as those of the inhabitants of Conneticutt. You do not see here 
such very rich men or such poor ones, but all seem to have enough to 
support them comfortably. Here the carpenter if he is honest is as 
much respected as the merchants. I hope, my dear father, that you 
will not think I have been praising Conneticutt too much, for every 
man and every people have their faults as well as their good qualities. 
The Yankees sometimes cheat if they can, and they will try to get as 
much out of you as they can. Yet notwithstanding I think that Con- 
neticutt is a much more enlightened and polished state than Virginia, 
Still I had rather live in Virginia than in Conneticutt. You mentioned 
that their pronunciation of words would be different in a good many 
respects from ours, I allow it is so, but the pronunciations of the north- 
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erners at this school differs as much from one another as they do from 
the Southerners. My reports for the 2 last saturdays are as follows, 


28th 21st 
Latin 6 6 
Greek 6 5 %o 
French 6 5% 
Arith. 0 5 % 
Writing 5 5% 


Mr French’s report was not read out today. We are now reading 2nd 
Georgic. Algebra, I think is quite easy although sometimes we meet 
with pretty difficult sums. We are in simple equations. My instructors 
are all very good to me, I owe my devotion to my lessons entirely to 
them, they always encourage me and tell me how disappointed my parents 
wil) be if I do not study, they do not only tell me this but all the schol- 
ars. The reason now that I take a pleasure in getting my lessons is 
that I now take some interest in them, when I read Virgil before I got 
my lesson as a task, but now I understand the history and take pleasure 
in reading it. If it happens so that I shall not be able to come home 
next year I shall try and content myself. I am going to try in the vaca- 
tion to overtake the first class in Greek. Mr Stoddard says that he 
thinks I can. I wish that you would send me those books as soon as 
possible, as I will have enough time this vacation to read the history 
of Bonapartes expedition to Russia, the other books that I wish you to 
send are Uncle George’s Greek testament, and some book to present to 
the Library. I mentioned them in my last letter, but fearing that you 
will not receive that, I again mention them here. I am glad to hear 
that Mr Campbell is coming on here so early and shall be very glad to 
see him, but I shall envy Alexander the pleasure of seeing his father as 
well as you envy Mr Campbell the pleasure of seeing his son. There 
have been two or three fires here lately at one of which 4 houses were 
consumed, that one broke out just by that tavern that we put up at 
when we first arrived here. I think myself that brother Julian writes 
pretty well for a boy of his age. I am quite well and hope that you will 
soon be well and then all be well. Tell mother that I would be very 
glad to receive a letter from her and that if she has any time that I 
wish she would write. I will write next time to Sister Agnes and to 
Mother, One of our boys were expelled yesterday. Give love to Mother 
Sister, Uncle George and all the children, and believe me 
Your most affectionate son 


E Ruffin 


West Point, April 16, 1829. 
Dear Father 
I received, just before I left the Gymnasium, your letter which gave 
me permission to accompany Charles Cocke to West point. As I think 
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you would like to hear of my trip I proceed to give a brief description 
of it. I started from New Haven on Monday 6th of April about 9 
oclock and arrived in New York about 8 in the evening, after a stormy 
and windy voyage. I could not enjoy myself much, the wind blew so 
hard, and it was so cold and the waves ran so high. There were very 
few passengers on board, and only three other boys from the Gymnasium 
besides ourselves. We could not remain upon the deck but very little. 
Although there was such a storm I was not sick, but nearly all the 
passengers were. After we reached New York it was an hour before we 
could hale up to the wharf, two or three sloops were up there and we 
had to wait until they could come out, and it was so dark, that the 
captain was afraid to move the boat, however we landed at last, and us 
two and another boy of our school went to the Adelphi Hotel, which is 
a very fine house situated at the foot of broadway. Their accomoda- 
tions at that Hotel are pretty good, and they ask a moderate price. I 
spent Tuesday in walking about and looking at the city and all the fine 
buildings, among which the principal ones are St Johns Church, St 
Pauls, the Arcade and a great many others that it is useless to mention. 
At night we went to the park theatre, where we saw Charles XII acted 
which although quite short was pretty good, and I liked it very well. 
Having formerly read his history (in french with you) I understood 
it much better. The bomb shell that was thrown and which fell just 
by him and bursted, looked beautiful. He did not move, while the man 
that he was dictating to, for the purpose of writing a letter, was fright- 
ened out of his senses. The farce was a visit to London & Paris which 
did not please me as much as Charles XII. Wednesday I found Mr 
Dwight after having looked for so long and having gone to his room 
the day before 6 times, but in vain. He persuaded Johnston, the boy 
that was boarding at Adelphi Hotel with us, to go with us up the North 
river. I had intended going Wednesday, but as Mr Dwight had not 
given Charles any money but had given him a letter to Mr H Dwight, 
(in New York) to give him some and as we could not see him until 
Wednesday after the boats had started, we were forced to stay another 
day in New York, and were obliged to wait until Thursday. A boat 
started from New York at five oclock in the evening but we wished to 
go up the Hudson in the day so we determined to wait until next day 
and take the seven oclock boat. This day we went over to Brooklyne 
which is a small town on the other side of the river from New York, 
where we saw, in the Navy Yard 2 seventy fours and two frigates but 
they were not rigged and they were building two vessels, that they called 
frigates but which had about 65 port holes, each, and I should think 
would carry at least 74 guns if not more. After examining through it 
I returned to New York. Our friend Mrs Vandervoort was in very 
good health, and was very glad to see me indeed, after sitting with her 
a while I returned to the Hotel got supper and went to the Bowery 
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theatre. The play that was acted was the Gambler’s fate, and the farce 
was the Forty thieves, which were quite amusing, but the Gambler’s fate 
was very affecting, it represented a man that was a gambler, that lost 
all his fortune, and then committed murder to get money and reduced 
his poor wife to poverty, and his children to beggary, and he was the 
cause of the death of his wifes father, whose curses he received in his 
dieing moments. His only son that had been living with his uncle and 
had inherited his property and had become very rich went to the cavern 
of this miserable man (his father) formerly a man of wealth now a 
beggar and an outcast, to give him some money and to place him and 
his mother in comfortable circumstances. When he entered the dreary 
cavern, all were out except his little sister, whom he told that he had a 
great deal of money and mentioned to her his intentions. She went 
out then and told her father that there was a man in the house that 
had so much money, as soon as he heard this he crept in and murdered 
his own son just to get his money, just when he had struck the fatal blow 
in came his wife and recognized her son swimming in his own blood 
and what a scene there was. Such are the consequences of gambling. 
Next morning we started for West Point. After we had gone a little 
ways it began again to rain, we arrived about 12 oclock. The steam 
boat that we were in had not any upper deck and it rained so hard that 
we were kept in the cabin, and all I could see of the scenery of the 
Hudson river was through a little window in the cabin about 6 inches 
square. The banks seemed to me to be very rugged and steep and com- 
posed of solid rock, but as we approached nearer West Point it looked 
much handsomer, you could see small mountains rising up and gently 
waving, as far as the eye could reach. And here and there fog would 
be rising from their sides and it looked just like smoke from a furnace. 
As soon as we landed we went to a boarding house where we took up our 
quarters and in the afternoon we went to see Charles brother. They 
are very strict at this academy. There are three monuments, here, one 
in honor of a Pole who came over here and was an officer in our army 
in the revolutionary war, he was stationed here, and was quite a brave 
officer, and after our war was over he returned to his country and fell 
fighting bravely for it. The other two were erected to cadets who died 
here. There is but one tavern here which is not a very good one, but is 
very expensive. West Point is situated in a beautiful place, on a little 
plain just above the river, any one just going up or down the river, 
would not think that such a beautiful spot was to be found here among 
the mountains. We spent our time in walking about and seeing what 
was to be seen when the rain would permit us. The weather has been 
quite bad ever since we started from home, but Saturday was pretty 
good, and we went up to fort Putnam which is fast falling to ruins, it 
is situated on the top of a rock and is surrounded by a deep valley. 
I saw the cave in which Andre was confined. Some of the old maga- 
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zines are still standing, but most of them have caved in. The well 
that supplied the fort with water has not quite filled up yet. This fort 
commanded the plains and the river. The chain that was stretched 
across it during war is kept here now but we were not able to see it. In 
my next letter I will give you an account of our visit to Albany, Catskill 
& and my return home, Give my love to Mother and all the children and 


may I ever remain : 
Your most affectionate son E Ruff 
n 


New Haven Gymnasium. April 24th 1829 

Dear Mother 
Just after I arrived here I received fathers letter dated the 4th inst., 
but before answering that I shall proceed to give an account of my trip 
from West point to Albany & Catskill and then my return home. In 
my last letter I had got as far as West point, from which place, we all 
three started about 11 oclock of saturday night the 11th, and arrived 
in Albany next morning about seven. The moon was so bright that we 
could see almost as well as we could at sundown. The scenery was very 
beautiful, and everything that I could not see then I saw as I came 
down as it was in the day. The best boats in the world run on the 
Hudson river, and some of them are as well furnished as any room I 
ever was in, during my life. We went from West Point to Albany in 
the celebrated steam boat North America, which runs at the rate of 
fifteen miles an hour, and as some say, seventeen, but I do not believe 
this last. As soon as we had got our breakfast we took a long walk 
over the city and I never did in all my life see such a place for mud, 
dogs, cows and I may say hogs, but I do not think that there were as 
many of these last as I saw in Brooklyn. Albany contains a good many 
fine buildings, such as the state house, court house & churches, but then 
I do not think it is as handsome a town as Richmond. Perhaps the 
late rains may be the cause of the streets being so filthy and muddy, but 
that would not be any reason why they should allow so many hogs, dogs, 
and cows to be strolling about the streets. In some of the back streets 
there were hog holes, just such as are to be seen in our public roads, 
and so deep that I would be afraid to drive a gig over them and allow 
one of the wheels to go into them, for fear of upsetting. You or father 
may think that I have spoken too badly of Albany and have ran it down 
too much, but I bet, that if either of you had been there with me you 
would not have thought so. Monday morning about ten oclock, we set 
out to return down the river, after being very tired of Albany. John- 
ston and myself stopped at Catskill, but we could not persuade Charles 
Cocke to stop with us, but he said he would go on to West point and 
wait for us there and then we all three would go on together. We 
arrived at Catskill about 12 oclock. This is a very fine little village 
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situated about three quarters of a mile from the river but cannot be 
seen from the landing place. That evening as we were not able to go 
up the mountain until next morning, we spent in walking about, and 
reading as nothing is to be seen there but the mountain, there being 
only one street, worth speaking of. Next morning at 6 oclock we got 
in a wagon and went seven miles to the foot of the mountain where we 
took our breakfast and then began the ascent up, and having gone about 
five miles, zig, zag, we reached the mountain house, which is situated on 
a little plain called pine orchard. There was no body else there except 
ourselves, and the master of the house who had just gone up a little 
while before us to make preparations to receive visitors. While we were 
up there we made an attempt to go to the falls which are about a mile 
from the house, and having gone about half way through the snow we 
were obliged to turn back on account of its depth. I should think that 
the snow on the mountain, on an average is from 2 % to 3 feet deep. 
We also attempted to get to the top of the mountain, but were not able. 
We had a fine view of the surrounding country, and the Hudson looked 
beautiful winding around the foot of the mountain, as it seemed, but in 
reality is seven miles off. After having feasted ourselves with this view, 
and not being able to go scarcely any where from the house except down 
the road we came up, we soon got tired and returned to Catskill got in 
the boat and went to West Point where we stayed two days and then 
returned to New York. In N. Y. we went to the panorama of Geneva 
which is a large picture representing Geneva and the lake. Mr Dwight 
went also to see it and says that it is a very good one. We also went 
to see the Canadian Giant, who is a monstrous man weighing 619 
pounds. He is not so very tall but is very large and strong. We started 
from N. York saturday evening at 4 oclock and got here Sunday morn- 
ing. The worst of it during all my trip, was that every where, they 
charged me whole price, and as the north river is just open, and the 
boats have just begun to run, the passage is pretty high. Going up 
the mountain at Catskill, it cost Johnson and myself three dollars each. 
I was oblige to return the same way I went or else it would have cost 
twice as much as it did, and after all it cost $35. instead of 30. Mr 
Dwight said when I started that he did not think that I could go for 
$30. I shall now proceed to answering fathers letter, if I have enough 
room. I shall attempt to write regularly every other saturday evening. 
As to our library the boys put in just as many books as they choose, 
but all are bound to put in one and are expected to put in more. I have 
already put in one volume, which Mr Dwight got for me. I am glad 
that the health of your family has been so good and hope that in a few 
years it will be as much better than it is now, as it now is better than it 
was a few years ago. I have never seen in the papers any account of 
the voyage of the James Cropper, and would be very glad to see it. I 
never heard any thing about it before you mentioned it in your letter, 
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and since that I have been looking over all the papers of our Library 
new & old, but in vain. I would be very glad if you would say some- 
thing of it in your next letter, but do not do it, unless you feel like it. 
Ever since I have been here I kave been doing little or nothing. The 
boys go fishing very often, but never catch anything. I am expecting 
Mr Campbell on every day, and I go down to the steam boat every 
evening, thinking he is there. I would be very glad if you would write 
to me if you find time, but I suspect you have very little time to do any- 
thing of the sort. Give my love to father, Uncle, Sister & all the chil- 
dren. Tell mammy how d’ ye. Tell Sister & brother my next letter 
will be to them. And may I ever remain 

Your most affectionate son E Ruffin 


New Haven May ist 1829. 
Dear Sister 

To morrow is my regular day for writing, but as I am at leisure, I 
will begin, although I have not received the letter which I expected this 
morning. Mr Campbell arrived here last monday evening and intends 
remaining until next monday. He has settled with Mr Dwight for me 
and my bill is very large. I should think that if you include the ex- 
pense of fathers coming here to bring me & then going back and also 
include books, clothes, board and every thing else, it has cost father 
upwards of five hundred dollars just for sending me to school one year. 
I think that that is too much, a great deal too much. Mr Campbell is 
staying at a hotel up town, and keeps Alexander with him, and I go up to 
see him every day, and he has made me dine with him two or three 
times. Since he has been here, we three have waiked to a paper and gun 
manufactory, which are about two miles and a half from town, but we 
stayed at them such a short time that we could not see much. At the 
paper manufactory they took rags and ground them up very fine indeed, 
and then they stirred up the water and the fine particles of rags, and 
took a frame just about the size of a sheet of paper, and dipped it in 
and when the water had dripped from it or rather passed out of it, 
there a sheet of paper was left. At the gun manufactury they were 
doing little or nothing while we were there. I will now lay this aside 
until to morrow hoping by that time to get a letter, so Good bye. 
May 2nd. I have just received fathers letter dated the 24th of April. 
I will always hereafter read over my letters after writing them and I 
own that heretofore, I have been too careless about it. You saw in my 
last letter, if you have received, that Johnson accompanied Charles & 
myself in our travels, who is older than either of us, I should think 
about seventeen years of age. During our trip I conversed with some 
people on board of the boats but I can not tell you whether they were 
intelligent or not. I can not say that I formed any acquaintances, 
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except at West Point and then I got acquainted with a good many 
cadets from our state, and some from other states. No mishaps have 
befallen me on my trip except that I was cheated pretty often. I hope 
that Aunt Julia’s school may flourish and that she may be able to sup- 
port herself by it. That shows of how much importance a good educa- 
tion is. I should like to go to General Cockes Gymnasium, which, if it 
is a good one, I hope father will send me to as this is so expensive and 
so far from home. Father was mistaken in thinking his letter would 
arrive here before Mr Campbell, he was here nearly a week, before I 
got his letter. I spoke to Mr Dwight about my beginning Spanish, he 
said that he had a long conversation with Mr Campbell about that, 
and that he would speak with me to morrow. Mr C. told me that Mr D. 
told him that if I studied Spanish I would have to leave off some of my 
other studies for the present. Ask father which he thinks I had better 
leave off. I think Latin would be most convenient as they are now 
reading Virgil which I have read before. Do you not think that that is 
better than leaving off Greek french, or Arithmetic? I shall resume 
my Geometry. In my last letter I gave an account of travels, I must 
again tell you, to remember, that when I begin my letters Dear father 
or Dear Mother or dear Sister, I do not intend them for either of you 
particularly but as much for the one as for the other, unless you keep 
this in mind you will scarcely be able to understand them. I am quite 
well and hope your health is also good. Our school begins day after 
to morrow. In my next letter I will give you an account of my studies. 
My love to all 
E Ruffin 


New Haven. May the 10th. 1829 

My Dear Father 

Mr Campbell is going away on monday and I can not miss this 
favorable opportunity of letting you hear from me. He has been to 
Boston from whence he has just arrived. I have just commenced 
Spanish, and I have taken only three lessons, which were very easy, 
but I can not yet judge whether I will like it or not, however I think 
I will. I have six recitations a week in Spanish, five in Latin, five in 
Greek, & two in French. In consequence of my taking up Spanish I was 
obliged to drop Algebra. We did not study last monday, Mr Dwight 
allowed us to go to the Junior exhibition of Yale college. Only seven 
new scholars have come this term. I am reading the first oration of 
Cicero against Cataline. Cicero is very easy to me and I get my lessons 
very quick. I am now writing this letter after getting my Latin lesson. 
My last letter I wrote to you, I put in the letter box, and at least four 
days after, I saw it lying on the table in Mr Dwights parlour. There 
are only two boys in the Spanish Class, besides myself. Mr Pizzaro 
says, that he thinks that by next vacation we will be able to translate 
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Spanish into English and English into Spanish very well. Mr Dwight 
persuaded me very hard not to take up Spanish, he said that it was 
impossible to learn that language and French together, And after he 
saw that I would study it, he persuaded me to leave off Latin and 
Algebra. He said that I could not learn any thing if I had too many 
studies, at the same time, I told him that I did not think that four 
studies were too many. I would have preferred to have left off Latin 
instead of Algebra if I could, but I could not, because now I recite 
Spanish just on those hours that I use to recite Algebra. Mr Dwight 
has at last got back from New York. He has been there to publish a 
book about his travels in Europe. It is generally thought that it will 
be a very good one. How would like a copy after it is out? Mr Camp- 
bell says that he is going to stop in Philadelphia, but that he will send 
this letter on. He has just come down and is going off now to the 
boat, so I must stop. My love to all, and may I ever remain 

Your most affectionate son 


E Ruffin 


N. B. The latter part of this was written on the morning of the 11th. 


New Haven. May the 26th, 1829 
My Dear Father 

I received your letter of the 16th this morning. I am very glad to 
hear that you are going to send me to the school at Monticello, but I 
shall not be too sure of it yet a while for fear of being disappointed, 
what is the annual charge for boys, and what is the number of scholars 
that are engaged? Do you know of any boys that are going there that 
I am acquainted with? I mentioned in my letter, sent by Mr Campbell, 
that I have commenced Spanish. I have six recitations a week and I 
think that it is very easy, much more so than French. I am now 
writing the exercises, which I will preserve, as they may hereafter be 
of use to Sister Agnes, if she should ever study Spanish, & have an 
indifferent teacher. I mean she could correct her exercises by mine, 
as mine are already corrected by Mr Pizarro, who is a very good 
instructor of the Spanish language. The reason that I like Spanish 
better than French is because the pronunciation is much easier. Every 
letter is always pronounced, and always has the same sound except in a 
very few instances. Since I have been here I do not think I have learnt 
much French. We have not been reading any thing but Telemarque and 
we get so much of that we can just get through translating in an hour, and 
we have scarcely ever a chance of pronouncing the French, and we recite 
only twice a week. Mr Coulomb says that Mr Dwight has sent to New 
York for Racine and as soon as it comes, our class will read it. I do not 
know how well I could read a page of verse in Moliere. I do not think, 
very well. I read Telemarque very easily, and I scarcely ever look at my 
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lessons till I go up to recite, and I have never got under five in french since 
I have been here, and indeed I have never got under 5 in any thing except 
once, when I first came here, and that was in the Greek Grammar. I 
was obliged to leave Algebra, to study Spanish which I told Mr Camp- 
bell of, but he said that he thought I made a very good change. I spoke 
to Mr Dwight and Mr French both about my learning Geometry and 
they said that they would see about it. I again mentioned it to Mr 
Dwight and he said that you had particularly spoken to him about my 
studying mathematics, and that he was going to make a new arrange- 
ment. I recite Cicero five times a week. In Greek our class, which 
began the Greek Grammar last september, gets the same lessons that 
the first class formerly got when they were in that part of the Greek 
Reader, that, we are now studying; and most of them have been studying 
Greek two or three years. I have not attended to writing french, but 
an exercise now and they, and as to speaking it I can say a few things. 
I sit now, just by Mr Coulomb at table and I have an excellent chance 
to learn. I received General Cockes letter and will answer it tomorrow, 
it being saturday. I am glad you have subscribed for that paper which 
you mentioned in your letter. The weather has been very warm and 
fine ever since Mr Campbell left us. It has been so warm that we all 
have on our summer clothes, and have been begging Mr Dwight very 
hard to let us go bathing, To day it is exceedingly warm. Mr Cou- 
lomb told me that at twelve oclock, the thermometer, in the north room 
of his house, was up to 76 degrees. Mr Campbell, when he was here, 
got three pair of pantaloons, two jackets, and two waistcoats for me, 
thinking it was best for him to get them, and then I would not have any 
more clothes to get off Mr Dwight. He also asked me if I did not want 
some pocket money, I told him that I did not want but very little and 
told him that one dollar would do, but he gave me ten saying that I 
might want more clothes and that I might pay for them, and as soon as 
he went away I went and gave nine to Mr Dwight and told him to take 
the value of it off my bill for this term. You asked me in your letter 
What did I wish to be, I declare I do not know what would suit me best, 
so I leave it entirely to your judgment. I think that I would like to be 
a professor in the University of Virginia very well, if I can ever be 
able to get sense enough. As this is the first year that I have ever been 
to such a school as this, my expenses have been much greater than they 
would have been, if I had been experienced in the matter. I should 
think that it would better if Mr Dwight would have some sort of a 
uniform, for the boys if they have not as good clothes as the rest are 
never satisfied and are always laughed at. The reports have only been 
read off once this term and my marks then were as follows: Latin 6, 
Greek 6, French 54%, Spanish 5. Mr Dwight says he is going to mark 
us in Spelling. We have not attended any to writing this term as yet. 
There is going to be a new writing master, he is coming next Monday, 
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his name is Ely and he is said to be the best writing master in the 
United States. Mr Dwights book has come out. After I returned from 
travelling in vacation, it was then too late to attempt to overtake the 
other class, so I did nothing but study the Greek Grammar, with which 
I was but little acquainted, and after Mr Campbell came I did not 
study any, as I was with him the greater part of my time. I hope you 
will have a plenty of ripe apricots as you mentioned you had a plenty 
of green ones. I had intended writing some french in this letter but I 
entirely forgot it until just this moment. I will certainly do it next 
time. Give my love to Mother, Uncle George and all the children. My 
next letter will be to Mother. Farewell my dear father. 

Your affectionate son, 

E Ruffin 


New Haven. June 10th 1829. 
My Dear Mother 

I have been expecting a letter from some of you for the last week but 
I have not received one, and thinking that it has been misplaced in some 
way I shall not wait any longer, but write this afternoon. There is 
nothing new, we go over the same old track every day. I suppose by 
this time Mr Campbell has got back. I am quite well, & I hope you all 
are also. We have not a great many new scholars this term. We get 
up now at five oclock, study one hour, and exercise Gymnasticks before 
breakfast. My reports for the last three weeks are as follows: 


Sat. June 6 


ee ee ee a ee er eee 


SEEN S oo WE cedbekatcnemsiaainceen, 1 msevscesetteteceperniom 
PURINE & 4.6 00 detceduecnethaeatesnenes eet ct 5 


I am ashamed of the 3 that I got in spelling, but I must tell you my 
bad marks as well as my good ones. I only missed three words during 
the week but every word that you miss subtracts one from 6. Mr 
Dwight just began to mark in Spelling this term. I have not yet 
begun to translate any in Spanish, I am only studying the Grammar 
and writing the exercises, which I find very easy. I like Greek very 
much. The first class has just finished the Greek Reader, and going to 
commence the Greek testament and I am going to try to read it with 
them, I will not however give up the Greek Reader, but will try to 
keep on with both classes. I will ask Mr Dwight to let me leave off 
French for this term. I have only two recitations a week and am learn- 
ing nothing & am very backward in Greek and I think that it would 
be much better to study as much Greek as I possibly could this term, 
and then next term while I remain here take up French and mathe- 
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maticks. I see now that I can not study too many different things at a 
time, for I am continually mixing up French and Spanish. Jones that 
is here from Hampton Va. will go, I reckon, to the school at Monticello, 
I saw the advertisement of another Gymnasium that was going to be 
set up in Richmond, I do not think that it will be worth much. We 
have very little time for writing letters, as we have to go walking every 
wednesday & saturday afternoon, wednesday afternoon after speaking. I 
heard, some time ago, that Mr Dwight was going to have an examina- 
tion in September, but I have not heard any thing of it lately. I have 
now been away from home more than nine months and it does not seem to 
me to be six. I do not want to come home now near as much as I did 
soon after my father left me, but still I would give a good deal to see 
you all. Give my love to Uncle George and all the family, Tell mammy 
how d’ye, My next letter will be to Sister Agnes and brother. Farewell 
my dear Mother, and may I ever remain 
Your most affectionate son E Ruffin 


My dear Father. I ended my letter to Mother in order to write you 
a French letter, but I have been puzzling my head for an hour and have 
at last to give it up unless I wish to miss my next Greek lesson. I think 
that I improve in speaking french a little. Mr Dwight hears us vocabu- 
lary at the table every day and gives us english phrases to translate to 


French and french to translate to English. I wish in your next letter 
you would answer the questions I asked you in my last concerning the 
school at Monticello. Farewell. ER 
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SouTHERN Eprroriats on Secession. Compiled by Dwight Lowell Dumond. 
(New York: The Century Company. 1931. Pp. xxxiii, 529. $4.00.) 


THE SEcessSION MOVEMENT, 1860-1861. By Dwight Lowell Dumond. (New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 1931. Pp. vi, 294. $2.50.) 

















Southern Editorials on Secession, the first volume to be pub- 
lished under the direction of the American Historical Associa- 
tion from the income of the Albert J. Beveridge Memorial Fund, 
contains 183 editorials which ran from January 6, 1860, to May 
9, 1861. All but four, which are from one paper in St. Louis, 
are taken from newspapers east of the Mississippi. Delaware, 
Maryland, Florida, Arkansas, and Texas are not represented. 
The reason for these geographical gaps doubtless is that the iS 
editor sought representative opinions of groups rather than of 
localities. Nevertheless, the geographical distribution of the 
selections is suggestive of the sectional weight of discussion: 99 
editorials come from the cotton states; 56 from Virginia, North 
Carolina, and Tennessee; while 28 are taken from Kentucky and 
Missouri. The New Orleans papers are most fully represented, 
since 66 editorials, more than one-third of the total, are taken 
from the five journals of the Crescent City. ! 

These editorials disclose a variety of opinion that must aston- 
ish those readers who come upon them for the first time. They 
range from those of such an uncompromising advocate of seces- 
sion as the Charleston Mercury to those of unconditional Union- 
ists like the Louisville Courier. Incidentally, they prove that 
the Mercury was far from being representative of general south- 
ern opinion. They show that the South throughout most of 1860 
was divided into groups which disagreed upon almost everything 
—even upon the practical value of the protection of slave prop- 
erty in the territories. In fact, distrust and fear of the designs 
of the “Black Republicans” was the only thing common to them 
all. But not even after the free states had elected the anti- 
southern candidate could the southern men agree upon a plan of 
action. Soon, however, the march of events forced one group 
after another into line with the state rights extremists. The 
secession of South Carolina, the failure of the compromise meas- 
ures in Congress, and the hostile and threatening attitude of the 
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Republican press and Republican leaders turned more and more 
conservatives to secession. In the border states the pre-inaugu- 
ration speeches of Lincoln, especially his speech at Indianapolis, 
made a bad impression; but it is interesting to note that some of 
the editors who in the end supported secession professed to see 
nothing alarming in his inaugural address. It was, of course, 
the call for troops after the attack on Fort Sumter that forced 
a choice between the hated Black Republicans and the lower 
South. It is instructive to trace the changes in attitude of such 
conservative journals as The True Issue of New Orleans, the 
Wilmington (N. C.) Journal, and the Nashville Banner. 

One wishes that Professor Dumond had found space for a few 
representative newspapers of western Texas and Arkansas, 
where the frontier situation presented a peculiar problem; but 
for the editor’s purpose the selections are admirably chosen. 
The book will be of great value not only to students, but also to 
those general readers who have maintained an interest in one 
of the most fateful periods of American history. 

In The Secession Movement, 1860-1861, Professor Dumond has 
not only capitalized the material gathered for the Editorials, but 
has also worked through a far wider mass of sources—congres- 
sional debates and reports, contemporary convention records, 
speeches, pamphlets, correspondence, and a considerable body of 
secondary accounts. 

The first chapter is a very clear analysis of the several party 
positions on the leading sectional controversy, the protection of 
slave property in the territories, and contains the best explana- 
tion known to this reviewer of the reasons why the southern 
Democrats could not accept the views of Douglas on that subject. 
The author next relates the failure of the conservative elements 
to accept the proposal of South Carolina and Mississippi for a 
general southern conference to formulate a program or state- 
ment of principles, a failure that was to strengthen their oppo- 
nents, the separate state actionists. Three chapters are given to 
the conflicts between the Douglas and anti-Douglas Democrats 
through the Charleston, Baltimore, and Richmond conventions. 
The detailed story of the ruthless parliamentary tactics of the 
Douglas delegates in applying the unit rule and in finally count- 
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ing the bolting delegates for Douglas in order to give him a 
fictitious two-thirds vote is not only a distinct contribution to 
political history, but does much to explain the growing belief of 
southern Democrats that the gulf between the sections was too 
wide to be bridged. Although the Constitutional Unionists as 
well as the southern Douglas men are generally represented as 
anti-secessionists because they denounced the Breckinridge men 
as secessionists, Dumond shows that they were never uncon- 
ditional Unionists, but were as determined as the Breckinridge 
followers to resist any aggression on the part of the Republicans. 

One of the most interesting chapters in the book explains the 
group attitudes toward secession. One group was the “immedi- 
ate separate state actionists” who believed that the issue was 
already made up and who now opposed a southern convention 
because it meant delay, and they thought delay was dangerous. 
The more numerous coéperationists were themselves divided 
into three groups: (1) those who wanted immediate secession, 
but by united state action; (2) those who wished to try first for 
compromise, and if that failed, to secede; and (3) those who 
preferred to wait for an “overt act” of hostility on the part of 
the Lincoln administration, and if that came, to secede. The last 
two were strongest in the border states, the others strongest in 
the lower South. The secession of South Carolina greatly 
strengthened the separate state actionists in the other cotton 
states and the refusal of the Republicans in Congress to agree to 
any essential compromise was decisive. The failure of compro- 
mise is laid squarely upon the Republican leaders. Major An- 
derson’s removal to Fort Sumter and Buchanan’s effort to rein- 
force the forts led to the seizure of other forts and arsenals by 
the state authorities and accelerated the secession of the Gulf 
states. The final chapters describe the futile efforts of the border 
state leaders to prevent collision and to bring about a “recon- 
struction” and compromise through the Peace Conference at 
Washington. The book ends somewhat abruptly with Lincoln’s 
inauguration. Another chapter on the change of sentiment in 
and the secession of the border states would have better rounded 
out the work. 

This book is by far the best yet written on this engrossing 
subject. A captious critic might object that the author has told 
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the story solely “from the southern point of view,” but it was 
necessarily that point of view which Professor Dumond had to 
explain. He relates what southern men thought as each stage 
of the crisis arrived and what they did; he nowhere assumes to 
pass judgment upon them. The thoughtful reader is apt to 
reflect that, given human nature as it is and the situation as it 
was, the result could hardly have been otherwise. 


CHARLES W. RAMSDELL. 
Austin, TEXAS. 





ANpREW JAcKSON: THE Borper Captain. By Marquis James. (Indianapolis: 
The Bobbs-Merrill Company. 1933. Pp. 461. $3.75.) 


Marquis James won the Pulitzer Prize for 1929 by unanimous 
vote, with his life of Sam Houston, The Raven. In collecting 
data for that work James became interested in the romantic 
career of Andrew Jackson and, finding material which threw 
new light on that frontier leader, determined to write a biogra- 
phy of him. After years of study of the published sources and 


all available Jackson manuscripts, including a large collection 
recently unearthed and not hitherto used, and after following 
the trail of Jackson wherever it led, James has given us the first 
of a promised two-volume life of Jackson. The volume tells the 
story of Jackson’s checkered career down to 1821, when he 
retired from the governorship of the territory of Florida. This 
work, as did The Raven, is destined to win favor, for it is not 
only the story of a courageous and glamorous military hero and 
border captain, who gripped public attention as few American 
leaders have done, but it is also a story of intense human inter- 
est told in vivid, easy-flowing language. 

The author tells us that this volume is based almost entirely 
upon contemporary sources, chiefly manuscripts, yet he shows an 
intimate knowledge of all the earlier biographies of the hero, 
from the first contemporary one by John Reid to the scholarly 
one by the late John Spencer Bassett. The footnotes and bibli- 
ography show also an intimate acquaintance with the general 
histories and special studies in the related field. In his attempt 
to get at the contemporary Jackson, however, James seems to 
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rely entirely too much upon tradition as related by people now 
living. (See, for example, page 40, footnote 24.) 

It is a graphic story that James unfolds. Andrew Jackson, 
born in the upcountry, backwoods district of South Carolina, of 
poor Irish immigrant parents, is left an orphan at an early age. 
As a boy he serves in the Revolution and shows his courage by 
refusing to black the boots of his captor, a British officer, and 
receives in consequence a sabre cut on his arm. The war over, 
he studies law in Salisbury, North Carolina, where he is known 
as “the most roaring, rollicking, game-cocking, horse-racing, 
card-playing, mischievous fellow” in the community. He departs 
for the wilderness of Tennessee to become Attorney-General, 
Congressman, Senator, and Judge, and to enforce his will and 
decisions with his own gun. He courts and marries Rachel Don- 
elson, the estranged wife of Lewis Robards, and is forced to 
fight many duels to protect her name from slanderous gossip. 
Jackson becomes a major general in the militia and deals out 
crushing defeats to the Redskins. He wins a brilliant victory 
over the British at New Orleans after the treaty of peace had 
been signed and becomes a national hero. He invades Florida 
and not only defeats the Indians, but also forces Spain to cede 
the territory to the United States. All this and more is told in 
such manner and with such wealth of detail as to hold the inter- 
est of the reader from beginning to end, and to cause him to hope 
that James will not long delay the second volume of the work. 

The proper balance between personalities and the general 
history of the times is one of the real problems in the writing of 
biography. There is danger that the individual will be lost in 
the general story, or else that he will be isolated entirely from 
his proper setting. As James says (p. 429), “The spotlight must 
ever be on the central character. Background must remain back- 
ground, and by selection and emphasis be kept from swamping 
the man we are trying to tell about.” James himself fails to 
understand the background situation in Tennessee, as disclosed 
in his discussion of the political feud between Jackson and Sevier, 
for Sevier, not Jackson, was the Colossus of the West in the 
early years of the nineteenth century. Again, James loses Jack- 
son entirely in the long story he recounts of the settlement of 
Tennessee by Donelson and Robertson. 
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The life of Jackson bristles with controversies, many of which 
James clarifies by his indefatigable research, critical judgment, 
and sound scholarship. For instance, he goes at length into the 
controversy as to Jackson’s birthplace and reaches the conclusion 
that Jackson was born in South Carolina. In the matter of the 
Burr Conspiracy, James makes a strong case for Jackson’s inno- 
cence. The delicate question of Jackson’s marriage is treated 
with restraint and sympathy. 

The Jackson who emerges from The Border Captain is not 
the traditional one—‘“a filthy democrat” of the frontier—but 
rather an autocrat and an aristocrat. This view was first taken 
by T. P. Abernethy in his From Frontier to Plantation in Ten- 
nessee (1932), but James develops and emphasizes this thesis. 

Not all of James’s conclusions will be accepted. For instance, 
the view that William H. Crawford was an abler statesman than 
Monroe (p. 293) needs further bolstering. Again, the position 
that Jackson could have had the presidential nomination in 1816 
for the mere asking (p. 359) is open to question. The statement 
that the doors were askew and the window-shutters were sag- 
ging on the courthouse in Nashville in 1788 is hard to believe 
when we remember that Nashville was not settled until 1780 and 
her government not organized until 1784. Some grave errors of 
fact have also found their way into the book. Thomas Hart Ben- 
ton attended the University of North Carolina, not the College 
of William and Mary, as James says (p. 159). Taken as a whole, 
however, the work is scholarly and authoritative, amply docu- 
mented, and the judgments and conclusions reached sound and 


convincing. F. M. GREEN 


Emory UNIVERSITY. 





Discovertne Norru Carotina. By Nellie Rowe. (Chapel Hill: University of 
North Carolina Press. 1933. Pp. 363. $1.00.) 


Miss Rowe says, in her preface, that she has written the book 
“to fill a need long felt by teachers and librarians of the State for 
a book of facts in story form written for the children of North 
Carolina that they may know their State as it is.” As librarian 
of the Greensboro Public Library, she has helped many school 
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children in their reference work in North Carolina history, and 
she has embodied her experience in her interesting little book. 

Since North Carolina history is a part of the course of study 
in the sixth grade of the public schools, this book should be very 
helpful to teacher and pupils as a supplementary reader. The 
author has gathered worthwhile information in regard to the 
State’s early history, geography, mineral resources, agriculture, 
manufacturing, transportation, schools, writers, inventors, art- 
ists, and musicians. In the hands of a capable teacher, the book 
promises to be a valuable aid, not only in awakening the chil- 
dren’s interest in their State, but in showing them how to inves- 
tigate and learn for themselves. 

It is written in a way which should be attractive to sixth grade 
children. A group of young people decide to organize a club for 
the study of North Carolina, and they ask a Miss Nora, who seems 
to know a great deal about the State, to be their adviser. Under 
the supervision of Miss Nora, the children make notebooks, visit 
important places, and learn all they can about North Carolina. 

There are some defects in the book, however. In the chapter 
on “The People Who Settled Our State” the author speaks of 
“Indian tribes who were the only inhabitants at the time Sir 
Walter Raleigh came over.” Since Sir Walter Raleigh never set 
foot on North Carolina soil, this is an unfortunate error, espe- 
cially since the mistake has been made so often by careless his- 
torians. 

The very positive statements made by “Miss Nora” in regard 
to the Mecklenburg Declaration should certainly have been quali- 
fied by telling the children that some doubts have been raised by 
historians in regard to the authenticity of the declaration. 

The bibliography is incomplete. For instance, no mention is 
made anywhere of the magazine, The North Carolina Booklet, 
that storehouse of information which was written, for the most 
part, in popular style and which can easily be understood by 
young students. 

In the chapter on Raleigh the author omits many things which 
are of interest. The space devoted to the Capital City is entirely 
too brief and the bibliography for Raleigh includes only one 
book, omitting entirely Sketches of the Early History of Raleigh 
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by Dr. Kemp P. Battle; Early Times in Raleigh by Governor 
David L. Swain; A Guide Book of Raleigh, issued in 1923 by 
N. H. Covington; A History of Wake County by Mrs. J. R. 
Chamberlain; and numerous pamphlets published by the Raleigh 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Miss Rowe has done the State, however, a service in adding 
this helpful book to our few juvenile books about North Carolina. 


NINA HOLLAND COVINGTON. 
Ra.eieu, N.C. 











HISTORICAL NEWS 


The North Carolina Historical Commission receives requests 
for early numbers of the North Carolina Manual, Proceedings 
of the State Literary and Historical Association, The North Caro- 
lina Booklet, and the North Carolina Day Program. These pub- 
lications are out of print. Anyone possessing duplicates is re- 
quested to send them to A. R. Newsome, secretary of the North 
Carolina Historical Commission, Raleigh, N. C. The supply thus 
accumulated will be used to serve the cause of North Carolina 
history by filling gaps in the collections of libraries and students. 


Back numbers of the North Carolina Historical Review may 
be secured from the secretary of the North Carolina Historical 
Commission at the regular price of $2.00 per volume, or 50 cents 
per number. 


The North Carolina Poetry Review, the official organ of the 
North Carolina Poetry Society, made its appearance in July. It 
is a monthly magazine of poetry, edited by Stewart Atkins and 
Dom Placid, published at Gastonia, and issued at the subscrip- 
tion price of $1.00 per year. The general policy of the manage- 
ment is to limit contributions to members of the society. The 
purposes of the magazine are “to foster the writing of merito- 
rious poetry in North Carolina, to cement the membership of the 
society with a common interest, to bring what we feel to be the 
worthy work of the society to the attention of writers and read- 
ers of good poetry in the State and Nation,” and “to develop in 
the reading public a taste for, and a true appreciation of, meri- 
torious poetry.” The Review is a creditable medium for the 
publication of the writings of North Carolina poets. Struthers 
Burt, Katherine Newlin Burt, Olive Dargan, and many other 
well-known writers are contributors to the July and August 
issues. Each issue contains eight pages. 


The annual celebration at Moore’s Creek National Military 
Park was held on August 3. The chief address, “Causes and 
Effects of the Battle of Moore’s Creek,” was delivered by J. O. 
Carr of Wilmington. The battle of Moore’s Creek Bridge on 
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February 27, 1776, in which the Whigs defeated the Highlanders, 
saved North Carolina from conquest and so stimulated the spirit 
of independence that on April 12 the Provincial Congress adopt- 
ed unanimously the famous Halifax Resolution empowering the 
delegates from North Carolina in the Continental Congress to 
concur with the delegates from the other colonies in declaring 
independence. 


A marble bust of Churchill Caldon Cambreleng has been pre- 
sented to the Historical Commission by Mrs. Stephen Cambreleng 
Bragaw of Washington, N. C., and installed in the Hall of His- 
tory. Cambreleng was born in Washington, N. C., in 1786. 
After moving to New York City in 1802, he had a notable busi- 
ness and political career. For eighteen years he was a Demo- 
cratic representative in Congress, and in 1840-41 was United 
States minister to Russia. He died on April 30, 1862, and was 
buried in Greenwood Cemetery, Brooklyn. 


Mr. George Lawrence Andrews of Raleigh is author of a story, 
“Hearts and Powder,” published in the Sunday magazine of the 
Philadelphia Public Ledger, August 6. 


Miss Adelaide L. Fries of Winston-Salem delivered the histor- 
ical address on May 21 at the exercises at Bethabara in com- 
memoration of the bicentennial of the arrival in Greenland on 
May 20, 1733, of Matthew Stach and two associates, the first 
Moravian missionaries to that island. 


The George Reynolds chapter, Daughters of the American 
Revolution, of Leaksville, unveiled and dedicated a bronze tablet 
on July 4 at the site of Troublesome Ironworks in Rockingham 
County, where Greene camped and Cornwallis passed in the 
Guilford Court House campaign of 1781, and where President 
Washington breakfasted during his Southern tour in 1791. 


The fourth annual reunion of the Grady-Outlaw Literary and 
Historical Association was held at Outlaw’s Bridge High School, 
Duplin County, on August 25. Judge Henry A. Grady of Clinton 
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presided at the exercises, and Rev. Abner Outlaw of Elizabeth 
City delivered an historical address on the Grady and Outlaw 
families. 


Pageant of Heroines of the Confederacy, by Mrs. John Huske 
Anderson of Raleigh, historian general of the United Daughters 
of the Confederacy, has been issued as a pamphlet. The pageant 
was presented at the Memphis General Convention, November 
17, 1932. Miss Emmeline Pigott was the North Carolina heroine 
in the pageant. Mrs. Anderson has recently been designated as 
State chairman of patriotic service for the North Carolina So- 
ciety, Colonial Dames of America. In this connection her chief 
duty will be the erection of historical markers, the making of 
slides, etc. 


Prof. J. G. de R. Hamilton of the University taught history in 
the University of Chicago summer school. 


Prof. William E. Dodd, a native of North Carolina and for 


several years head of the history department in the University 
of Chicago, has been appointed United States minister to Ger- 
many by President Roosevelt. 


The exercises at the laying of the cornerstone of the State 
Capitol on July 4, 1833, were reénacted on July 4, 1933, under 
the direction of the State Capitol Centennial Commission, whose 
appointment by the Governor was authorized by the 1933 Gen- 
eral Assembly. Mr. Luther T. Hartsell, Jr., of Concord was 
chairman of the commission which arranged for the celebration 
of the centennial of the cornerstone laying. Upon invitation, the 
Grand Lodge of Masons, Past Grand Master Francis D. Winston 
officiating, conducted the ceremony of laying a second corner- 
stone near the original one. Governor J. C. B. Ehringhaus and 
Dr. Delia Dixon Carroll delivered addresses. Preceding the lay- 
ing of the cornerstone at the Capitol, a procession marched from 
the Memorial Auditorium, which occupies the site of the gov- 
ernor’s house in 1833. A feature of the parade not present in 
1833 was a series of automobiles representing in chronological 
order the various towns in the State in which the General As- 
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sembly has met. A large crowd viewed the parade and at- 
tended the exercises. 


A group of thirty-seven students of Drake University, Des 
Moines, Iowa, on a tour of the eastern United States, stopped at 
Asheville, King’s Mountain, Charlotte, Winston-Salem, Greens- 
boro, Durham, and Raleigh in North Carolina in July. At each 
place they heard an address on North Carolina history. 


The Department of North Carolina, American Legion, held its 
annual convention in Wilmington, August 18-20. Captain Thos. 
C. Daniels of New Bern was elected department commander, and 
Dr. A. R. Newsome, secretary of the North Carolina Historical 
Commission, was reélected department historian for the year 
1933-34. 


Two historical markers commemorating Revolutionary soldiers 
were unveiled in Columbus County on August 18. In the morning 
exercises at the unveiling of a marker to Shadrach Wooten at 
Western Prong Baptist Church, Mrs. Joseph A. Brown of Chad- 
bourn read a paper on the Wooten family and Mrs. Sydney Perry 
Cooper of Henderson, State Regent of the D. A. R., delivered an 
address. At the afternoon exercises in honor of Absalom Powell 
on the shore of Lake Waccamaw, Mr. W. F. Marshall of Raleigh 
presented a paper on the Powell family, and Dr. A. R. Newsome, 
secretary of the North Carolina Historical Commission, deliv- 
ered the address. 


Associate Justice George W. Connor of the Supreme Court 
delivered the principal address in Fayetteville on August 28 at 
the exercises attending the unveiling of a marker erected by the 
Liberty Point Memorial Association commemorating the Cum- 
berland County signers of a patriotic resolution on June 20, 1775. 


Grants-in-aid within the historical field have been awarded 
this year by the American Council of Learned Societies to Doro- 
thy L. Mackay of Duke University and J. C. Russell of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina for the furtherance of their research 
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on the history of the University of Orleans and a bibliography 
of thirteenth century England, respectively. 


The Social Science Research Council has awarded a fellowship 
to Prof. E. M. Coulter of the University of Georgia, who is a 
native of North Carolina and an alumnus of the State Univer- 
sity, to assist him in a study of the planter civilization of coastal 


Georgia. 


The Pulitzer Prize for History has been awarded posthu- 
mously to Frederick Jackson Turner for his book, The Signifi- 
cance of Sections in American History. The Pulitzer Prize for 
Biography was won by Allan Nevins for his Grover Cleveland. 


The following articles in periodicals are noteworthy and of 
special interest to North Carolinians: Douglas C. McMurtrie, 
“A Bibliography of South Carolina Imprints, 1731-1740” (The 
South Carolina Historical and Genealogical Magazine, July) ; 
S. A. Ashe and Lyon G. Tyler, “Secession, Insurrection of the 
Negroes and Northern Incendiarism” (Tyler’s Quarterly, July) ; 
Victor L. Albjerg, “Jackson’s Influence on Internal Improve. 
ment” (Tennessee Historical Magazine, July, 1932, printed June, 
1933) ; Reginald C. McGrane, “Some Aspects of American State 
Debts in the Forties” (The American Historical Review, July) ; 
Thomas P. Martin, “The National Archives Building” (Histori- 
cal Outlook, April) ; Rexford Newcomb, “The Architecture of 
Old Kentucky” (The Register of the Kentucky State Historical 
Society, July); W. J. Cash, “Buck Duke’s University” (The 
American Mercury, September) ; Richard H. Shryock, “The Na- 
tionalistic Tradition of the Civil War” (The South Atlantic 
Quarterly, July) ; John M. Gibson, “Walter Hines Page Has Been 
Forgiven” (ibid.); Erich W. Zimmerman, “Resources of the 
South” (ibid.) ; H. C. Hubbart, “ ‘Pro-Southern’ Influences in the 
Free West, 1840-1865” (Mississippi Valley Historical Review, 
June); Lola Love McCoy, “Archibald Henderson” (The West- 
minster Magazine, Summer, 1933). 


Acknowledgment is made of the receipt of the following 
books: Leonidas Dodson, Alexander Spotswood: Governor of 
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Colonial Virginia, 1710-1722 (Philadelphia: University of Penn- 
sylvania Press. 1932. Pp. x, 323. $3.00) ; Stanley McCrory Par- 
gellis, Lord Loudoun in North America (New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1933. Pp. vi, 399. $4.00); Edward Needles 
Wright, Conscientious Objectors in the Civil War (Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania Press. 1931. Pp. vii, 274); James 
G. Randall, ed., The Diary of Orville Hickman Browning, Volume 
II, 1865-1881 (Springfield, Ill.: Illinois State Historical Library. 
1933. Pp. xxv, 698); Almon W. Lauber, ed., Orderly Books of 
The Fourth New York Regiment, 1778-1780; The Second New 
York Regiment, 1780-1783, by Samuel Tallmadge and Others, 
with Diaries of Samuel Tallmadge, 1780-1782, and John Barr, 
1779-1782 (Albany: The University of the State of New York. 
1932. Pp. 933). 
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Eiselen, Malcolm Rogers, The Rise 
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General Assembly, analysis of finan- 
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2. 
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dents who attended Inns of Court, 
274; Religious movement swept, 
37. 

Geraldino, Thomas, questioned, 209. 

Germany and the Diplomatic Revo- 
lution: A Study in Diplomacy and 
the Press, 1904-1906, received, 247. 

Gerrit Smith and the John Brown 
Raid, article mentioned, 92. 

Gibson, John M., wrote article, 342. 

Giddens, Paul H., wrote article 
mentioned, 92. 

Gillespie, James, elected, 177. 

Gillespie, John, pastor at Centre, 31. 

Gilpatrick, D. H., article, North 
Carolina Congressional Elections, 
1803-1810, 168-185; reviewed, The 
Ratification of the Federal Consti- 
tution in North Carolina, 80. 

Gleaves, Richard H., nominated for 
lieutenant-governor, 120. 

Governor Chamberlain's Administra- 
tion in South Carolina, cited, 130n. 

Grady, Henry A., presided at exer- 
cises, 339. 

Grady-Outlaw Literary and Histori- 
cal Association, held reunion, 339. 

Graham, John Washington, tablet in 
Memorial Hall unveiled to, 92. 

Graham, William, awakened Vir- 
ginia, 28. 

Grand Lodge of North Carolina Ma- 
to participate in celebration, 

Grand Masters of Masons who at- 
tended Inns of Court, list of, 285. 

Graves, Solomon, defeated, 172. 

Gray Caps, issued, 93. 

Gray, Mrs. James A., chosen direc- 
tor, 93. 

Gray’s Inn, members of, 274; ori- 
gin of name, 275. 

Great Awakening in New England, 
mentioned, 27. 

Great Revival in North Carolina, 
causes for, 27. 
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Greene, Daniel, daughter married, 
187. 

Greene, Evarts B., author of book, 
237; wrote book received, 247. 
Green, F. M., appointed as professor, 
244; reviewed, Andrew Jackson: 

The Border Captain, 333. 

Green, Paul, author of novel, 90. 

Greer, I. G., elected vice-president, 
89. 

Griffin, Clarence, abstracted wills, 
92, 150; published magazine, 91. 
Grimes, James Miller, Jr., awarded 

fellowship, 245. 

Grove, William Barry, elected to 
Congress, 168n; refused to be can- 
didate, 180. 

Grover Cleveland, awarded Pulitzer 
Prize, 342. 

Guilford Battle Chapter, D. A. R., 
erected bronze tablet, 91. 


H 


Hacker, Louis M., and Kendrick, 
Benjamin B., The United States 
Since 1865, reviewed, 144. 

Hackett, James Gordon, Collection, 
deposited, 248. 

Hale, Oron James, wrote book re- 
ceived, 247. 

Hall, Earl H., wrote article mention- 
ed, 92. 

Hall, Enoch, appointed, 214. 

Hall, James, began revival, 27; in- 
vited to attend, 31; mentioned, 106. 

Hamilton, J. G. de Roulhac, article, 
Southern Members of the Inns of 
Court, 273-286; taught in summer 
school, 340; work cited, 2n, 53n, 
258n. 

“Harding Bible Records,” article 
mentioned, 91. 

Harlow, Ralph V., wrote article men- 
tioned, 92. 

Harrington, Virginia D., wrote book 
received, 247. 

Harris, John L., diary presented, 248. 

Harris, Samuel, leader of the Sepa- 
rate Baptists in Virginia, 23. 

Harrison, Thomas P., appointed on 
committee on nominations, 88; 
elected vice-president, 89; read 
paper, 89. 

Hartsell, Luther P., Jr., appointment 
of, 150; chairman of commission, 
340. 

Haskins, Katherine, wrote article, 90. 

Haywood, Alfred W., his portrait 
presented to court, 246. 

Heartbreak House, Back to Methuse- 

lah, mentioned, 147. 





“Hearts and Powder,” story publish- 
ed, 339. 

Heckman, Oliver S., awarded schol- 
arship, 244. 

Heitman, May J., wrote article, 91. 

Henderson, Archibald, awarded May- 
flower Society Cup, 89; Bernard 
Shaw: Playboy and Prophet, re 
ceived, 93; reviewed, 146. 

Henderson, Archibald, elected to 
Congress, 168n. 

“Heritage,” poem published, 91. 

Hicks, John D., The Populist Revolt: 
A History of the Farmers’ Alii- 
ance and the People’s Party, re- 
viewed, 83. 

Hildebrand, Samuel F., wrote article 
mentioned, 92. 

Hill, Buckner L., medical books re- 
ceived, 248. 

Hill, William H., declined to be can- 
didate, 177; elected to Congress, 
168n. 

“History in the Machine Age,” arti- 
cle mentioned, 247. 

History of the Christian Church, 
cited, 27n. 

History of the Discipline of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, cited, 
24n. 

History of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, cited, 95n. 

History of Methodism in South Caro- 
lina, cited, 32n, 103n. 

History of North Carolina, cited, 
258n. 

History of North Carolina Baptists 
cited, 22n. 

History of Sandy Creek Baptist 
Association, cited, 38n. 

History of the Several Regiments and 
Battalions from North Carolina in 
the Great War, 1861-65, cited, 46n. 

History of the University of North 
Carolina, cited, 53n. 

Historical Evolution of Hispanic 
America, by J. Fred Rippy, re- 
ceived, 94. 

Historical Raleigh, cited, 63n. 

Hodge, William, joined McGready, 
28; went to the West, 29. 

Hodgson, John, made offer to assem- 
bly, 214. 

Holden, W. W., favored compromise, 
8; impeached and convicted, 3. 

Holiand, James, elected to Congress, 
168n; reélected, 171. 

Homestead Bill, speech on, 49. 

Horace Kephart Memorial Associa- 

tion, held memorial services, 244. 

















Howland, Charles P., proposed plan 
for settlement, 272. 

Hubbart, H. C., wrote article, 342. 

Hubbell, Joy B., reviewed Bernard 
Shaw: Playboy and Prophet, 146. 

“Huguenot Descendants in the Revo- 
lutionary War,” article mentioned, 
246. 

Hulme, E. M., teaching at Duke Uni- 
versity, 244. 

Human Geography of the South, re- 
ceived, 152; reviewed, 240. 

Humbert, John L., appointed, 125. 


Hurley, Patrick J., attended exer- 
cises, 90. 
I 
Inaugural Address of Governor 


Holden, cited, 8n. 
Inner Temple, members of, 274. 
Iredell, James, mentioned, 108, 174; 
portion of correspondence added to 
Duke University Library, 91. 


J 


Jackson, Andrew, 
married, 334. 
“Jackson's Influence on Internal Im- 

provement,” article mentioned, 342. 
Jackson, George Pullen, work cited, 
100n. 
Jacocks, Charles, withdrew as candi- 


birthplace, 334; 


date, 170. 

“James Brown, Guilford Patriot,” 
article mentioned, 90. 

James, Marquis, Andrew Jackson: 


The Border Captain, received, 247; 
reviewed, 333. 

Jarratt, Devereaux, began to preach 
in North Carolina, 23. 

Jarvis, T. J., papers received, 248. 

Jenkins, D. A., injunction against, 6. 

Jenkins, James, quoted, 33, 106, 110; 
quoted relative to use of tents, 96. 

Jeremiah Black and Andrew John- 
son, article mentioned, 92. 

John Gray Blount Historical Collec- 
tion, deposited, 247. 

John Sevier, Pioneer of the Old 
Southwest, by Carl S. Driver, re- 
ceived, 94; reviewed, 235. 

Johnson, Charles, death of, 175. 

Johnson, Guion Griffis, article, The 
Camp Meeting in Ante-Bellum 
North Carolina, 95-110; article, 
Revival Movements in Ante-Bellum 
North Carolina, 21-43. 


Johnston, Gabriel, called attention 
of Assembly, 214. 
Johnston, James F., admitted to 


membership, 150. 
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Jones, Armistead, his portrait pre- 
sented to court, 246. 

Jones, Enoch, obtained use of court- 
house, 96. 

Jones, Nathaniel, candidate, 169. 

Jones, Robert L., his book received, 
152. 

Jones, W. B., appointment of, 150. 

Jones, W. N., his portrait presented 
to court, 246. 


K 


Keene, Benjamin, appointed to arbi- 
trate, 187; had news about recom- 
mendation, 190. 

Kehukee Association, 
36. 

Kenan, Thomas, elected, 178. 

Kendrick, Benjamin B., reviewed, 
The Populist Revolt: A History of 
the Farmers’ Alliance and the Peo- 
ple’s Party, 83; reviewed, The Rise 
of the City, 1878-1898, 237; and 
Hacker, Louis M., The United 
States Since 1865, reviewed, 144. 

Kephart, Horace, anniversary of 
death of, 243. 

Kiffin Rockwell Post No. 2, American 
Legion, dedicated monument, 90. 

Kill Devil Hill, memorial unveiled 
upon, 90. 

Kilpatrick, Joseph D., 
attend meeting, 31. 
King, Arnold Kimsey, awarded fel- 

lowship, 245. 

King, C. F., employed Moses, 132. 

King, William R., elected, 178. 

Knox, Rose B., author of books, 93. 

Kohnova, Marie J., wrote article 
mentioned, 151. 

Krey, August C., wrote article, 247. 


members in, 


invited to 


L 


Lacey, Theophilus, 
defeated, 172. 

Landgraves who attended Inns of 
Court, list of, 285. 

Lanning, John Tate, article, Don 
Miguel Wall and The Spanish At- 
tempt against the Evistence of 
Carolina and Georgia, 186-213. 

Laprade, W. T., attended American 
Historical Association Meeting, 
149; wrote article, 149, 151. 

La Quadra, Don Sebastian de, re- 
quested Wall have certain vessel, 
195. 

Lauber, 
343. 

Lawrence O'Bryan Branch, An Ora- 
tion, cited, 46n. 


candidate, 172; 


Almon W., book received, 





ee 
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Leach, Joseph, marker erected to, 
245. 
Leavitt, 
247. 
Lee, Jesse, mentioned, 103; preached, 

24; work cited, 108n. 

Lee, S. J., aided in ending filibuster, 
118. 

Lefier, H. T., appointed on commit- 
tee on resolutions, 88. 

Leinback, C. T., chosen director, 93. 

Lenoir, William, candidate, 173; de 
feated, 173. 

Lenoir, Mrs. R. T., letter in posses- 
sion, 172n. 

Letters of Lawrence O’Bryan Branch, 
1856-1860, letters edited by A. R. 
Newsome, 44-79. 

Letters on Religious Revivals, cited, 
27n. 

Lewis, Richard H., tablet in Memo- 
rial Hall unveiled to, 92. 

Liberty Point Memorial Association, 
erected marker, 341. 

Life of the Reverend Devereaux Jar- 
ratt, cited, 23n. 

Life of Rev. George Donnell, cited, 
27n. 

Life of Rev. John Wesley Childs, 
cited, 38n. 

Life and Times of Rev. Jesse Lee, 
cited, 23n. 

Lincoln’s Inn, number of Americans 
who attended, 274; origin of name, 
275. 

Lindley, Harlow, wrote article men- 
tioned, 151. 

Lingle, Thomas W., 
committee on _ resolutions, 
elected first vice-president, 89. 

Literary Board, held securities, 12. 

Locke, Robert, defeated, 174. 

Long, Mrs. Glenn, presided at exer- 
cises, 91. 

Long, Mrs. J. Dolph, appointment of, 
150. 

Lord Loudoun in North America, re- 
ceived, 343. 


Charles T., wrote article, 


appointed on 
88; 


Mc 


McAdoo, Samuel, went to the West, 
29. 

M’Bryde, Archibald, elected, 185. 

McCain, William D., appointed as- 
sistant, 244. 

McCarrell, David K., awarded schol- 
arship, 244. 

McCorkle, Betsy Brandon, boulder 
unveiled over the grave of, 91. 
McCorkle, Francis, boulder unveiled 

over the grave of, 91. 
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McCorkle, Samuel E., accepted work 
of revival, 41; advocated revival, 
29; invited to attend meeting, 31; 
quoted, 102, 108. 

McCoy, Lola Love, wrote article, 342. 

McCready, James, began preaching, 
27; forerunner among the Pres- 
byterians, 27; went to the West, 29. 

M’Farland, Duncan, broke Federal- 
ist succession, 186; the political 
storm center, 180. 

McGehee, Montford, appointed, 163. 

McGhee, John, mentioned, 103; stir- 
ring the Methodists, 32. 

McGhee, William, began preaching, 
28; went to the West, 29. 

McGrave, Reginal C., wrote article, 
342. 

McKendree, William, assisted in 
camp meeting, 32. 

McKimmon, Jane S., appointed on 
committee on nominations, 88; 
made report, 89. 

McLean, A. W., administrative papers 
received, 248. 

McLean, Ross, teaching at Duke Uni- 
versity, 244. 

McLean house, memorialized, 91. 

M’Millan, Alexander, challenged, 184. 

McMillan, Murdock, licensed and or- 
dained, 32. 

McMurtrie, Douglas C., article, The 
First Twelve Years of Printing in 
North Carolina, 1746-1760, 214-234; 
wrote article, 342. 

MeNair, Malcolm, 
dained, 32. 


licensed and or- 


M 


Mabry, William A., awarded degree, 
245; read paper, 88. 

Mackay, Dorothy L., awarded grant- 
in-aid, 341. 

Macon, Nathaniel, elected to Con- 
gress, 168n; Speaker of House of 
Representatives, 169. 

Manly, Charles, tablet in Memorial 
Hall unveiled to, 92. 

Marsden, Rufus, introduced bill, 215. 

Marshall, W. F., read paper, 341. 

“Mars Hill College in the War Be 
tween the States,” article men- 
tioned, 91. 

Martin, James, defeated, 173. 

Martin, Thomas P., wrote article, 342. 

Maryland, list of representatives at 
Inns of Court, 277; number of resi- 
dents who attended Inns of Court, 
274. 

Maryland and the Stamp Act Contro- 
versy, article mentioned, 92. 

Mason, Daniel, defeated, 171. 














Massachusetts, had representatives 
at Inns of Court, 274. 

Matthews, Mussendine, candidate, 
173. 


Maury, Matthew Fontaine, memorial 
unveiled to, 91. 

Mayflower Society Cup, awarded, 89. 

Meherrin Baptist Church, minute 
book received, 248. 

Melton, S. W., nominated, 120. 

Mendenhall, Marjorie, reviewed The 
United States Since 1865, 144. 

Michigan, offered bonds to bring suit, 
269. 

Middle Temple, members of, 273. 

Millard, Clifford, wrote article men- 
tioned, 92. 

Miss Jimmy Deane, issued, 93. 

Moise, Charles H., made _ speech 
against Moses, 129. 

Montague, Ludwell Lee, 
fellow, 244. 

Moore’s Creek National Military 
Park, held celebration, 338. 

Moore, B. F., his portrait presented 
to court, 246. 

Moore, Joseph, 
105. 

Moore, R. W., wrote article mention- 
ed, 151. 

Mordecai, S. F., his portrait present- 
ed to court, 246. 

Morton, Oliver P., letter addressed to, 
130. 

Moseley, Edward, appointed, 214. 


appointed 


letter from quoted, 


Moser, Catherine, awarded fellow- 
ship, 245. 

Moses, Franklin J., Jr., born, 112; 
married, 112; of Jewish family, 


112; parents, 112; true sketch of 
conventional conception of scala- 
wag, 111. 

Murphy, Walter, delivered memorial 
address, 92. 


N 

Nash, Beverly, commanded militia, 
126. 

Nast, Thomas, cartoons in Harper's 
Weekly, 122. 

New Bern Historical Society, erected 
markers, 245. 

Newcomb, Rexford, 
342. 

New Hampshire, had representatives 
at Inns of Court, 274. 

New Haven Gymnasium, established, 

287. 


wrote article, 
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New Jersey, had representatives at 
Inns of Court, 274. 

Nevada, offered bonds to bring suit, 
270. 

Nevins, Allen, 
prize, 342. 
Newman, Harriss, introduced speak- 

er, 246. 

Newsome, A. R., article mentioned, 
150; delivered address, 246, 341; 
edited Letters of Lawrence O’ Bryan 
Branch, 1856-1860, 44-79; elected 
secretary, 89; made speech, 151; 
presided over meeting, 149; reap- 
pointed chairman, 93; reélected 
department historian, 341. 

New York, offered bonds to bring 
suit, 269; syndicate bought bonds, 
255; had representatives at Inns 
of Court, 274; Stock Exchange pro- 
tests made to for listing bonds, 
266. 

Nichols, Ruth, attended exercises, 90. 

Noble, M. C. S., delivered memorial 
address, 92. 

Noble, M. C. S., Jr., elected secretary, 
90. 

North American Trust Company be 
gan to receive repudiated bonds, 
269. 

“North Carolina Bibliography, 1931- 
1932,” paper read, 88. 

“North Carolina Boundary Disputes 
Involving Her Southern Lines,” 
doctor's thesis, 249. 

North Carolina Christian Advocate, 
cited, 25n. 

North Carolina Congressional Elec- 
tions, 1803-1810, article by D. H. 
Gilpatrick, 168-185. 

North Carolina delegates to concur 
with delegates to vote for inde- 
pendence, 339. 

North Carolina Folk-Lore Society, 
held meeting, 89. 

North Carolina, her claim for ad- 
vances and for cotton seized, 265. 
North Carolina Historical and Genea- 
logical Record, published, 91; is- 

sued, 150. 

North Carolina Historical Commis- 
sion, accessions to, 93, 151, 247. 
North Carolina, list of representa- 

tives at Inns of Court, 278. 

North Carolina Masons to participate 
in celebration, 150. 

North Carolina, number of residents 
who attended Inns of Court, 274. 
North Carolina, to pay South Dakota, 

263. 


awarded Pulitzer 
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North Carolina Railroad, bonds is- 
sued to, 163; bonds issued to aid, 
251; leased to Southern Railroad, 
253; lien on stock secured, 2; loaned 
money to state, 19; original debt 
outstanding, 255. 

North Carolina Society of the Cin- 
cinnati, held meeting, 150. 

North Carolina Society, D. A. R., held 
exercises, 246. 

North Carolina State Art Society, 
gave ten-day exhibition, 89; held 
meeting, 89. 

North Carolina, antecedents of Great 
Revival in, 21n. 

North Carolina, changes in debt of, 
16. 

North Carolina, debt of, 19. 

North Carolina, first camp meeting 
held in Western, 32. 

North Carolina, newspaper opinion 
in, 15. 

North Carolina, opening of the Great 
Revival in, 95. 

North Carolina state debt at the out- 
break of the Civil War, 1; state 
debt increase during Civil War, 1; 
total amount of debt, 3. 

North Carolina, tax rates in, 14, 18. 

“Notes on Alston and Hinton Fami- 
lies,” articles mentioned, 150. 

Notes on Extended Ranges of Plants 
in North Carolina, article men- 
tioned, 92. 

Nuermberger, Gustave A., appointed 
assistant, 244. 


oO 


Oakley, Thornton, gave lecture, 89. 

Oglethorpe, James, mentioned, 187; 
reports made to, 195. 

On a Collection of Fishes from the 
Tuckaseegee and Upper Catawba 
River Basins, N. C., with a De- 
scription of a New Darter, article 
mentioned, 92. 

Orderly Books of The Fourth New 
York Regiment, 1778-1780, received, 
343. 

Orr, James L., called convention, 113; 
withdrew from convention, 120. 
Overdyke, William D., appointed fel- 

low, 244. 

Outlaw, Abner, 

address, 340. 


delivered historical 


P 


Pageant of Heroines of the Confed- 
eracy, published, 340. 
Paisley, William, work for revival, 29. 
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Pargellis, Stanley McCrory, book re- 
ceived, 343. 

Park, John A., appointment of, 150. 

Parker, Niles G., efforts to impeach, 
118. 

Parks, William, Davis worked for, 215, 

Paschal, George W., delivered presi- 
dential address, 88. 

Patillo, Henry, became pastor 
Hawfields section, 26. 

Patino, Don Joseph, sponsored attack 
on Georgia, 202; Spanish minister, 
187. 

Patterson, James, relates petition of 
prayer, 24. 

Patterson, John J., loaned Moses 
money, 123; Moses’s opponent, 119. 

Patton, James Welch, reviewed John 
Sevier: Pioneer of the Old South- 
west, 235. 

Pedestal Rocks of 
Southern Piedmont, 
tioned, 92. 

Pegg, H. D., awarded degree, 249. 

Peterson, Harold F., awarded degree, 
245. 

Pettigrew, Charles, letter to quoted, 
42. 

Pettigrew, Ebenezer, 
camp meetings, 108. 

Petty, Julian J., wrote article men- 
tioned, 92. 

Pfaff, Eugene Edwin, awarded fellow- 
ship, 245. 

Pfohl, B. J., chosen director, 93. 

Pfohl, J. Kenneth, chosen director, 
93; headed delegation, 243. 

Phillips, S. F., paid money to com- 
mission, 165. 

Pickens, Israel, elected, 172. 

Pierson, W. W., article cited, 46n. 


in 


Granite in the 
article men- 


wrote about 


Pigott, Emmeline, North Carolina 
heroine, 340. 

Placid, Dom, editor of magazine of 
poetry, 338. 


Playboy and Prophet, by Archibald 
Henderson, received, 93. 

Poe, Clarence, elected chairman exec- 
utive committee, 90. 

Poovey, Maybelle, read paper, 89. 

Porter, William, revival, 172n. 

“Postal Service of the Confederacy,” 
article published, 245. 

Poteat, E. McNeill, pronounced the 
invocation, 88. 

Poteat, W. L., announced the May- 
flower Society Cup award, 89. 

Powell, Absalom, unveiled marker to, 
341. 

Prather, Leonard, assisted pastor, 29. 

Pratt, Joseph Hyde, read paper, 88. 

















Presbyterians, activity in North Caro- 
lina, 26; divided into New Light, 
or New Side and Old Side, 26. 

“Primitives of the Carolina Banks,” 
article mentioned, 247. 

Primitive Traits in Religious Reviv- 
als, cited, 39n. 

Pringle, Henry F., wrote article men- 
tioned, 15. 

Proctor, C. K., appointment of, 150. 

“*Pro-Southern’ Influences in the 
Free West, 1840-1865,” article men- 
tioned, 342. 

Pruyn, D. J., deeded land to state, 16. 

Public Sentiment and Debt Proposals, 
discussed, 7. 

Purviance, Samuel, 


candidate, 182. 


R 


Raleigh, Sir Walter, did not come to 
North Carolina, 281, 336. 

Raleigh and Augusta Air Line, at- 
tempted to redeem bond, 17. 

Ramage, Allene, and Mary Wescott, 
A Checklist of United States 
Newspapers (and Weeklies Before 
1900) In the General Library, re- 
ceived, 94. 


Ramsdell, Charles W., reviewed, 
Southern Editorials on Secession, 
330; The Secession Movement, 


1860-1861, 330. 

Randall, James S., book received, 343. 

Rankin, John, went to the West, 29. 

Rankin, Thomas, made tour into 
North Carolina, 24. 

Ratchford, B. U., article, The North 
Carolina Public Debt, 1870-1878, 
1-20; The Adjustment of the North 
Carolina Public Debt, 1879-1883, 
157-167; The Conversion of the 
North Carolina Public Debt After 
1879, 251-272; wrote article men- 
tioned, 15. 

Reade, Edwin G., mentioned, 62. 

Read, James, aroused the people, 23; 
mentioned, 333. 

Reconstruction government, 
of bonds authorized by, 3. 

Reconstruction in North Carolina, 
cited, 2n. 

Reconstruction in 
cited, 112n. 

“Report of the Senate Investigation 
Committee,” cited, 2n. 

Reports of the Supreme Court of 
South Carolina, cited, 112n. 

Republic of Cuba, made motion to 

petition to bring suit, 270. 


amount 


South Carolina, 
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“Resources of the South,” 
mentioned, 342. 

Revival Movements in Ante-Bellum 
North Carolina, article by Guion 
Griffis Johnson, 21-43. 

Reynolds, R. J., subscribed to bonds. 
267. 

Rhode Island, had representatives at 
Inns of Court, 274; offered bonds to 
bring suit, 269. 

Richard Dobbs Spaight Chapter, 
D.A.R., sponsored issue, 245. 

“Richard Hugg King and His Times,” 
cited, 27n. 

Richardson, Emma Buford, married, 
112. 

Richardson, James 
guished lawyer, 112. 

Rights, Douglas L., chosen director, 
93. 

Rippy, J. Fred, elected president, 89; 
Historic Evolution of Hispanic 
America, received, 94; read paper, 
149, 

Robert, Joseph Clark, awarded de- 
gree, 245. 

Robinson, William, sent to Virginia 
and North Carolina, 26. 

Rodman, William Blount, 
historical collection, 247. 

Rondthaler, Howard E., chosen direc- 
tor, 93. 

Roosevelt, Franklin D., appointed Jo- 
sephus Daniels, 243; made appoint- 
ment, 340. 

Rose, George McNeill, tablet in Me- 
morial Hall unveiled to, 92. 

Rothschilds, Simon, suit brought 
against, 261. 

Rowan Historical Society, requested 
bridge named, 150. 

Rowe, Nellie M., Discovering North 
Carolina, received, 247; reviewed, 
335. 

Ruffin, Edmund, Jr., letter from, 288, 
289, 290, 292, 293, 296, 298, 299, 301, 
303, 304, 306, 308, 309, 311, 313, 314, 
316, 317, 318, 319, 322, 324, 325, 326, 
328; married, 287. 

Ruffin, Jane, married, 287. 

Ruffin, Mrs. Kirkland, edited docu- 
ments, School-Boy Letters of Ed- 
mund Rufin, Jr., 1828-1829, 287-329. 

Russell, D. L., signed note, 269; 
thought to be responsible for ac- 
tion, 258. 

Russell, J. C., awarded grant-in-aid, 
341; read paper, 149. 

Russell, Phillips, wrote article men- 
tioned, 12. 


article 


S. G., distin- 


deposited 
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St. Bartholomew's Episcopal Church, 
held celebration, 245. 

St. Bartholomew's Parish, Pittsboro, 
N. C., issued, 245. 

Salter, Charles, suit brought against, 
261. 

Savy, John, alias Don Miguel Wall, 
188. 

Schafer Brothers, held bonds, 259; 
payment made to, 264. 

Schafer, Simon, donated bonds, 260. 

Schaper, William A., work mentioned, 
85. 

Schlesinger, Arthur Meier, his book 
received, 152; one of editors, 237; 
The Rise of the City, 1878-1898, 
reviewed, 237. 

School-Boy Letters of Edmund Ruf- 
fin, Jr., 1828-1829, documents ed- 
ited by Mrs. Kirkland Ruffin, 287- 
329. 

Schiitz, Géza, edited letters, Addi- 
tions to the History of the Swiss 
Colonization Projects in Carolina, 
133-141. 

Scott, Robert K., effort to impeach, 
118; inaugurated, 116. 

“Secession, Insurrection of the Ne- 
groes and Northern Incendiarism,” 
article mentioned, 342. 

Sectionalism and Representation in 
South Carolina, mentioned, 85. 

Semple, Robert B., work cited, 23n, 
95n. 

Separate Baptists, increase in North 
Carolina, 22. 

Sforza, Count Carlo, lectured at Duke 
University, 151. 

Shannonhouse, R. G., edited booklet, 
245. 

Sharp, James, took family to meet- 
ing, 32. 

Shaw, Hugh, assisted pastor, 29. 

Shepherd, James E., his portrait pre- 
sented to court, 246. 

Sherrill, W. L., delivered address, 91. 

Shryock, Richard H., wrote article, 
342. 

Shurter, Robert L., wrote article, 246. 

Siebert, W. H., wrote article men- 
tioned, 92. 

Sigmon, Ross, appointment of, 150. 

Simkins, Francis Butler, and Robert 
Hilliard Woody, South Carolina 
During Reconstruction, reviewed, 
85. 

Simmons, F. M., proceedings issued 
against, 256. 

Sisson, Charles N., awarded degree, 
249. 


Sitterson, Joseph Carlyle, awarded 
fellowship, 245. 

Skaggs, Marvin Lucian, awarded de- 
gree, 249. 

Smith, Benjamin, defeated, 178. 

Smith, Culver Haygood, awarded de- 
gree, 245. 

Smith, john Blair, awakened Vir- 
ginia, 28. 

Smithwick Papers, presented, 248. 

Social History of the Sea Islands, 
mentioned, 87. 

Social Science Research Council, 
awarded fellowship, 342. 

“Some Aspects of American State 
Debts in the Forties,” article men- 
tioned, 342. 

Some Preliminary Notes on_ the 
Ecology of the Upland Communi- 
ties in the Vicinity of Greensboro, 
article mentioned, 92. 

South Carolina Bench and Bar, cited, 
112n. 

South Carolina During Reconstruc- 
tion, by Francis Butler Simkins 
and Robert Hilliard Woody, re 
viewed, 85. 

South Carolina, list of representa- 
tives at Inns of Court, 278; num- 
ber of residents who attended Inns 
of Court, 274. 

South Dakota applied for permission 
to bring suit, 260; decision revived 
hopes of bondholders, 269. 

Southern Editorials on Secession, 
reviewed, 330. 

Southern Members of the Inns of 
Court, article by J. G. de Roulhac 
Hamilton, 273-386. 

Spaight, Richard Dobbs, elected to 
Congress, 168n; his support of Jef- 
fersonian measures, 82; killed, 178. 

Spanish and French Privateering in 
Southern Waters, July, 1762, to 
March, 1763, article mentioned, 92. 

Sparks, Dade, appointed fellow, 244. 

Spencer, Mrs. C. Wayne, presided at 
exercises, 246. 

Stacy, Marvin H., tablet in Memorial 
Hall unveiled to, 92. 

Stacy, W. P., accepted portrait, 243. 

Stanford, Richard, elected to Con- 
gress, 168n; reélected, 169. 

Stanford, Samuel, pastor at Black 
River, 31. 

Stanly, John, defeated, 178: elected 
to Congress, 168n. 

State Capitol Centennial Commission, 
— 150; directed exercises, 

State Capitol, exercises held in, 246: 
exercises of laying the cornerstone 
reénacted, 340. 

















State Literary and Historical Asso- 
ciation, held meeting, 88. 

“State Politics and National Govern- 
ment,” article mentioned, 151. 

Stearns, Shubal, died, 34; settled in 
North Carolina, 22. 

Steele, John, pleased at election, 
169n. 

Stert, Arthur, appointed to arbitrate, 
187. 

Stevelie, John, defeated, 172. 

Stoddard, John, appointed to arbi- 
trate, 187. 

Stone, Barton W., began preaching, 
28; went to the West, 29. 

Stone, Daniel, elected to Congress, 
168n. 

Stoney Creek Presbyterian Church, 
held celebration, 244. 

Strudwick, Clem, elected vice-presi- 
dent, 90. 

Summerall, Charles P., wrote article, 
246. 

Sun-—Journal, issued historical edi- 
tion, 245. 

Supreme Court, upheld decision, 257. 

Sutton, Mrs. D. H., elected president, 
89; letter in possession of, 172n; 
read paper, 89. 

Swann, Samuel, appointed, 214. 

Swasey, A. H., brought suit, 6. 


T 


Tarbell, Ida M., author of book, 237. 

Tate, Robert, pastor at South Wash- 
ington and Rock Fish, 32. 

Tate, William, voted for, 172. 

Taylor, Rosser H., reviewed, Edmund 
Rufin, Southerner. A Study in 
Secession, 142; Human Geography 
of the South, 240. 

Tennent, William, Jr., made tour in 
North Carolina, 26; taught near 
Philadelphia, 26. 

The Academies in Virginia, article 
mentioned, 92. 

The Adjustment of the North Caro- 
lina Public Debt, 1879-1883, article 
by B. U. Ratchford, 157-167. 

“The Architecture of Old Kentucky,” 
article mentioned, 342. 

The Boys and Sally, issued, 93. 

“The Beginnings of the Railroad 
Movement in East Tennessee,” ar- 
ticle mentioned, 246. 

The Camp Meeting in Ante-Bellum 
North Carolina, article by Guion 
Griffis Johnson, 95-110. 

“The Camp Meeting in the Early 

Life and Literature of the Mid- 

West,” article mentioned, 246. 
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“The Challenge to America,” an ad- 
dress, 89. 

The Conversion of the North Caro- 
lina Public Debt After 1879, article 
by B. U. Ratchford, 251-272. 

“The Creation, Organization and Mobi- 
lization of the Army of the French 
Revolution, October 1, 1779, to 
April 20, 1792,” doctor’s thesis, 249. 

The Diary of Orville Hickman 
Browning, received, 343. 

“The Disfranchisement of the Negro 
in the Southern States,” doctor’s 
thesis, 245. 

The Distinguishing Marks of a 
Work of the Spirit of God, cited, 
101n. 

“The Early Conservation Movement 
in North Carolina,” paper read, 88. 

Tne Edenton Intelligencer, received, 
151. 

The Eighteenth Amendment and Our 
Foreign Relations, received, 152. 
“The Famous Old Madison Academy,” 

article mentioned, 90. 

“The Financial Crisis in North Caro- 
lina,” article mentioned, 151. 

The First Twelve Years of Printing 
in North Carolina, 1749-1760, ar- 
ticle by Douglas C. McMurtrie, 
214-234. 

“The Functions of a Novelist,” an ad- 
dress, 88. 

The Great Awakening in Virginia, 
cited, 24n. 

The Great Revival in the West, 1797- 
1805, cited, 21n. 

“The History of the Whig Party in 
North Carolina,” doctor’s thesis, 
249. 

“The House Built by Henry How- 
ser,” article mentioned, 90. 

“The Iron Plantations of Early 
Pennsylvania,” article mentioned, 
246. 

The Journal of the Rev. Francis As- 
bury, cited, 23n. 

“*The Lost Joseph’ of the McDowell 
Family,” article mentioned, 91. 

The Life of the Pilgrim Joseph 
Thomas, cited, 96n. 

“The Lure of Pioneering in Histori- 
cal Research,” article mentioned, 
151. 

The Methodist Armor, cited, 24n, 99n. 

“The Moravians and Their Mission- 
aries: A Problem in Americaniza- 
tion,” article mentioned, 151. 

“The National Archive Building,” 
article mentioned, 342. 

“The Nationalistic Tradition of the 

Civil War,” article mentioned, 342. 
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The North Carolina Public Debt, 1870- 
1878, article by B. U. Ratchford, 
1-20. 

The North Carolina Poetry Review, 
published, 338. 

The Playboy from Edgefield, article 
mentioned, 92. 

The Preservation of Local Archives, 
published, 93. 

“The Present State of the History of 
England in the Bighteenth Cen- 
tury,” article mentioned, 149. 

The Populist Revolt: A History of 
the Farmers’ Alliance and _ the 
People’s Party, by John D. Hicks, 
reviewed, 83. 

The Posthumous Works of the Rev- 
erend and Pious James McGready, 
cited, 27n. 

“The Rabbit in Myth and Legend,” 
paper read, 89. 

The Ratification of the Federal Con- 
stitution in North Carolina, by 
Louise Irby Trenholme, reviewed, 
80. 

“The Relations Between the United 
States and the Argentine Republic, 
1810-1870,” doctor’s thesis, 245. 

The Reminiscences of William (C. 
Preston, received, 247. 

“The Restriction of Negro Suffrage 
in North Carolina,” paper read, 88. 

The Rise of the City, 1878-1898, by 
Arthur Meier Schlesinger, received, 
152; reviewed, 237. 

The Rise of Pennsylvania Protection- 
ism, by Malcolm Rogers LEiselen, 
received, 94. 

The Romance of American Method- 
ism, cited, 95n. 

The Secession Movement, 1860-1861, 
reviewed, 330. 

The Second New York Regiment, 
1780-1783, by Samuel Tallmadge 
and Others, with Diaries of Samuel 
Tallmadge, 1779-1782, and John 
Barr, 1779-1782, received, 342. 

“The Ships of the American Navy in 
the War of 1812,” article men- 
tioned, 151. 

The Significance of Sections in 
American History, awarded Pulit- 
zer prize, 342. 

“The South and Tradition,” 
mentioned, 247. 

“The Southern White Man and the 
Negro,” article mentioned, 247. 

“The Temperance Movement in North 
Carolina,” paper read, 88. 

“The United States in the 1850’s as 
Seen by British Consuls,” article 
mentioned, 151. 


article 
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The United States Since 1865, by 
Louis M. Hacker and Benjamin B. 
Kendrick, reviewed, 144. 

“The Washington Portrait in the 
House of Representatives,” article 
mentioned, 150. 

“The Washington Press in the Jack- 
son Period,” doctor’s thesis, 245. 
The Yorktown Centennial, received, 

152. 

“Theodore Roosevelt and the South,” 
article mentioned, 151. 

Third Party Movements Since the 
Civil War, mentioned, 83. 
Thomas, Joseph, frequently 
cised, 106; work cited, 96n. 
Thomson, William, captain of vessel, 

188. 

Thornton, Mary L., mentioned, 217; 
read paper, 88. 

Tillett, Mrs. C. W., Jr., appointment 
of, 150. 

Tinsley, Annette Sloan, wrote article, 
90. 

“Tobacco Culture in Virginia and 
North Carolina Before 1860,” doc- 
tor’s thesis, 245. 

Todd, Vincent H., work mentioned, 
141. 

Tomlinson, Reuben, nominated, 120. 

Toole, Henry I., presided at dinner, 
176. 

Totten, H. R., wrote article men- 
tioned, 92. 

Trading Ford Bridge, named, 150. 

Travis, Joseph, attended revival, 106; 
quoted, 102. 

Treasurer’s Report to President of 
Constitutional Convention, cited, 2n. 

Trenholme, Louise Irley, The Ratifi- 
cation of the Federal Constitution 
in North Carolina, reviewed, 80. 

Trevilyan, James, journal received, 
248. 

Trevino, Don Fernando, Spanish sec- 


exer- 


retary, 188. 
Trexler, Harrison A., wrote article, 
247. 


Troublesome Ironworks, tablet un- 
veiled at site of, 339. 

Tucker, Harry Z., wrote article, 90. 

Turner, Frederick Jackson, awarded 
Pulitzer prize, 342. 


Tyler, Lyon G., wrote article, 342. 


U 
Union League, held meeting, 120. 


United States, brought suit, 267; 
demanded payment, 253; Circuit 
Court, dismissed case, 256; Hos- 


pital at Kenilworth, German sol- 

















diers died at, 90; held bonds as 
trust funds, 251; held bonds, 265; 
Marine Corps, major attended Inns 
of Court, 285. 

University of South Dakota, bonds 
donated to, 260. 


Vv 
Vance, Rupert B., Human Geography 


of the South, received, 152; re- 
viewed, 240. 
Vance, Z. B., elected governor, 3; 


quoted, 157; took definite stand 
on debt question, 13. 

Virginia, list of representatives at 
Inns of Court, 278; number of res- 
idents who attended Inns of Court, 
274. 

“Virginia and the Cherokee Indian 
Trade, 153-175,” article men- 
tioned, 246. 

Von Prittwitz, F. W., accepted monu- 
ment, 90. 


Ww 


Wachovia Historical Society, held 
meeting, 93; presented memorial, 
243. 

Wake Bar Association, 
portraits, 246. 

Walker, Felix, defeated, 172. 

Walker, J., Bentham, supplied infor- 
mation, 112n. 

Wall, Don Miguel, married, 187; 
plans of, 189; sent to Cuba, 191; 
talked about proposed descent, 202. 

Wallis, James, defeated, 174. 

“Walter Hines Page Has Been For- 
given,” article mentioned, 342. 

Walters, Nicholas, assisted in camp 


presented 


meeting, 32. 
Warlick, Wilson, delivered address, 
91. 


Warren, Lindsay, attended exercises, 
90. 

Webb, Robert, challenged seat, 181. 

Wescott, Mary, and Allene Ramage, A 
Checklist of United States News- 
papers (and Weeklies Before 1900) 
In the General Library, received, 
94, 

Western North Carolina Railroad, 
deadlock developed in affairs, 17; 
stock in was acquired, 2. 

Wheeler, S. J., diary received, 248; 
received medical day book of, 249. 

Whipper, W. J., defeated, 128; led 
filibuster, 118. 

White, Justice, wrote dissenting opin- 

ion, 263. 
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White, Laura A., wrote article men- 
tioned, 151. 

White Spirituals in the Southern 
Uplands, cited, 100n. 

Whitefield, George, visited North 
Carolina, 26. 

Whitehead, Mrs. E. L., appointed on 
committee on resolutions, 88. 

Whitfield, William, his personal ac- 
count received, 248. 

Whitener, D. J., read paper, 88. 

Whitsett, W. T., delivered address, 
244. 

Willard, A. J., Moses’s opponent, 119. 

Williams, Benjamin, granted extrac- 
tion papers, 181. 


Williams, John G., should receive 
title to land, 16. 
Williams, John Page, winner of 


Rhodes Scholarship, 149. 

Williams, Marmaduke, elected to full 
unexpired term, 172; mentioned, 
178. 

Williams, Robert, elected to Congress, 
168n; rewarded, 172. 

Williford, Annie Mae, awarded schol- 
arship, 244. 

Wilmington and Tarboro Railroad, 
bonds issued to, 162. 

Wilson, Lewis F., invited to attend 
meeting, 31. 

Winston, Francis D., officiated at ex- 
ercises, 340. 

Winston, Joseph, defeated, 173; elect- 
ed, 173. 

Women of the South Distinguished 
in Literature, cited, 96n. 

Wooten, Shadrack, unveiled a marker 


to, 341. 
Worth, J. M., proceedings issued 
against, 256. 


Worthington, H. G., behind in ac- 
counts, 124. 
Woody, Robert Hilliard, and Francis 


Butler Simkins, South Carolina 


During Reconstruction, reviewed, 
85. 

Woody, Robert Hilliard, article, 
Franklin J. Moses, Jr., Scalawag 
Governor of South Carolina, 111- 
132. 


Wright Brothers, fiew first heavier- 
than-air machine, 90. 


Wright, Edward Needles, book re- 


ceived, 343. 

Wright Memorial, unveiled, 90. 
Wright, 
90. 
a R. Charlton, wrote article, 

47. 


Orville, attended exercises, 
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Wrights, Douglas L., president of so Yearbook with Program and Prize 
List of the Historical Department, 


ciety, 93. 
mas ngress of the Daughters of the Confed- 
= » Tae » ches to Os . eracy, distributed, 150. 
Y Z 
Yarborough, Minnie Clare, wrote Zimmerman, Erich W., wrote article, 
book received, 247. 342. 








